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Church | eal School 


EW measures have been so widely or so warmly 
welcomed as Mr Butler’s Education Bill. Opposition 
comes from two quarters. From one, where the Bill is 
criticised for being too vague in timetable, too costly in 
terms of local rates and unbacked yet by decisions on the 
training of teachers or the subjects to be taught, the 
criticism will speed the Bill on its way. From the other 
quarter, the Roman Catholics, who stand in solitary and 
unbending hostility to the proposed place of religious 
education in the new system of national schooling, the 
opposition may be both delaying and damaging. 
Formally, the Roman Catholics, through their Bishops, 
while approving many of its reforms in educational method 
and organisation, have refused to accept the Bill as it 
stands in any circumstances. Ever since the state began to 
build a state structure of education, first, by public aid to 
voluntary church school societies, nearly a century ago, 
and then in 1870 by starting secular schools to fill in gaps 
left in the system of schooling provided by voluntary 
bodies, the place of schools run by religious bodies, still 
a majority of the total, has been a stumbling block. Every 
important Education Bill has been threatened with ship- 
wreck by the churches or the chapels or both. But, this 
time, the Butler Bill is generally regarded by the non- 
Catholic denominations, Anglican and Nonconformist, as 
extremely generous. Only the Roman Catholics stand 
apart. 
What does the Butler Bill propose in this matter? It 


proposes, first, that the school day shall begin with “a 
corporate act of worship,” whether the school be lay or 
religious ; secondly, that there shall be religious instruction 
in lay schools on the basis of an agreed and undenomina- 
tional syllabus ; and thirdly, that parents shall be able to 
withdraw their children from the act of worship or from 
the religious instruction and, if desired, send them for a 
specified period to receive denominational religious 
instruction elsewhere. It is not these provisions that have 
provided the actual bone of contention. Battle is being 
joined, instead, on the financial issue. The main trouble of 
national education so far, especially at the elementary 
stage and in rural areas, has been the poor quality of both 
accommodation and teaching in non-provided (that is, 
church) schools. The Bill aims to bring these schools into 
line with the proposed reforms in equipment and 
methods. Only in this way can the black list of sub- 
standard schools, mainly Anglican schools in country 
districts, be remedied. 

If the owners of non-provided schools cannot find half 
of the cost of providing and maintaining the external 
fabric of an adequate school—this is applied in the Bill, 
generously, to new as well as existing schools—they will 
lose the right to appoint a majority of the managers or to 
appoint and dismiss teachers, though they will still have 
the right to the appointment of a limited number of 
“reserved ” teachers, selected for their religious qualifi- 
cations. Few Anglican village schools will be able to find 
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the money to maintain their independence of national 
standards ; and the Anglicans, like the Nonconformists, 
have accepted the prospect, with the proposed guarantees 
for corporate worship and religious instruction. 

The Roman Catholics, however, stand in a quite 
different position. It is supervision by a lay state over the 
life of the individual, particularly when exercised over 
the education of Catholic children, that the Catholic 
church chiefly resents. They demand as an article of faith, 
not only the right to teach the dogmas of Catholicism 
within the framework of state education and at the state’s 
expense, but also the right to have other subjects taught 
to Catholic children against a Catholic background by 
Catholic teachers. Their belief is that the religious view 
of life affects more than just the teaching of religion itself, 
and that, even apart from specifically religious subjects, 
wholly secular education is, for Catholics, not only inade- 
quate but wrong: The present position of Catholics is, 
from this point of view, most disadvantageous in the many 
rural areas where the only available school is Anglican, 
and in poor crowded urban areas where Catholics are 
numerous, but are lacking in funds to provide new 
schools at their own expense ; in both, Catholic children 
may have to attend non-Catholic schools. The Catholic 
argument is that, as a substantial and sincere minority in 
a democratic community in which universal free educa- 
tion is provided, they have the right to ask the state to 
bear the whole cost of instituting sufficient Catholic 
schools to provide Catholic education for all Catholic 
children. They contend that the state should pay as fully 
for church schools as for any others. 

This argument is a perfectly tenable one, and if th 
majority were indifferent, it might be accepted. Minorities 
in a democracy have every right, not only to state their 
opinions, but also to expect that, when the majority 
opinion is accepted, it shall not needlessly flout minority 
convictions. But in this case the majority is not indifferent, 
and the majority’s view can be flouted even less than the 
minority’s. Concessions to the Catholic chaims would 
rousé a storm of opposition. Whatever the general view 
may be about the place of religion in education, the 
majority is emphatically not prepared to put state-pro- 
vided schools under religious control. The only compro- 
mise that has been proved workable is the established 
practice of giving aid to church schools under strict 
limitations as regards curriculum and teaching. 

The Roman Catholics, in an honést attempt to escape 
this dilemma, have offered a number of alternative sug- 
gestions. The most important is the proposal that there 
should be introduced into England and Wales an adapta- 
tion of the Scottish system. In Scotland there has always 
been agreement between the churches that schools should 
be denominational ; and, in substance, the state pays the 
full cost of denominational schools, deciding the curri- 
culum and appointing the teachers from among those 
certified by the churches in respect of their religious 
belief. But to suggest this solution for England and Wales 
is to ignore the fact that there is in England (as there 
is not in Scotland) a large body of opinion—probably a 
majority, and certainly more numerous than the Catholics 
—which definitely and emphatically objects to the use of 
public funds for denominational teaching. It also ignores 
the fact that the Episcopal and Catholic schools in Scot- 
land are a tiny minority of the total number of schools, 
while in England the non-provided schools are a majority 
of the whole. Furthermore, there is the fear that, under 
such a system, the Catholic Church would build many 
new schools and attract into them many more children 
than can now be said to be Catholic. Whether this fear 
is justified or not, it would give rise to sufficient opposi- 
tion to reject the proposal. One of the other proposals is 
that state loans free of interest should be made on demand 
to Catholic communities wishing to build schools. This 
involves again the fundamental question of public pro- 
vision for denominational schooling, without public con- 
trol ; and it would invite, inevitably, the same request 
from all other denominations, and widespread and 
vehement public protest. 

These alternative proposals do not exhaust the Catholic 
case. If it is not possible for the state to provide in 
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full for religiously controlled schools, it is then unjust, 
they argue, that they should be called upon to pay for 
state schooling, in addition to the heavy expense of 
providing their own schools. In other words, if the state 
will not give them the schools they want, the Catholics 
ought to be allowed to contract out—that is, either to 
pay no taxes or rates for education or to receive back as 
much as they pay. 

It is, to say the least, a doubtful proposition that 
minorities should be allowed to contract out of policies, 
approved by the majority, which they do not like. To 
take only one example, if this argument applies to the 
churches in the matter of education, it ought also in 
logic to apply to the rich who do not send their children 
to state schools. It would then be practically impossible 
to finance public education. Moreover, the argument, to 
be discussed at all satisfactorily, would have to be docu- 
mented with facts and figures which only the Board of 
Education, presumably, can provide: Mr Butler might 
do well in the debate to produce them, to show how much 
Catholics now pay and how much they receive in aid to 
their schools and in schooling for their children. It should 
be emphasised, however, that the number of Catholics 
involved in such a balance-sheet—ratepayers: and tax- 
payers on one side, schoolchildren on the other—must 
mean, not those formally registered by the church, but 
those whose adherence is so firm that they would feel 
themselves seriously aggrieved by the necessity of sending 
thejr children to any but a Catholic school. 

On the face of it, without these facts and figures, it 
would appear that the church communities, Anglican as 
well as Catholic, will get back at least as much under 
the Butler Bill as they pay, and probably more, if only 
because what they receive in aid to their schools from 
rates and taxes will be based upon the actual number of 
children attending their schools, which.is much greater 
than the number of pupils who are, themselves or 
through their parents, “conscientious cbjectors” to 
secular education. This is obviously true of Church of 
England schools, which are often the only ones available 
and very often have a large majority of children whose 
parents are either indifferent, or in some cases even 
actively hostile, to the denominational character of the 
religious teaching. The argument also applies, though 
not in such full measure, to the Catholic schools. Indeed. 
it can be argued that wherever a Catholic school contains 
any non-Catholic or indifferent children, there is a pre- 
sumption that the Catholic community is getting back 
from the state a greater sum of money than is paid by 
those among the Catholic parents who would have a 
conscientious objection to any other form of education. 
It is—to say the least—highly probable that the Catholic 
community would lose, rather than gain, by being allowed 
to contract out. 

Finally, a straight retort must be given to the complaint 
that the Butler Bill represents an attempt either to “ take 
away” the church schools from the churches, or to 
impose upon them a new and intolerable burden. The 
truth is simply that the state is now to insist that all 
schools in receipt of aid from public funds shall be 
brought up to set standards. If these minimum conditions 
can be fulfilled, with the use of voluntary funds, the 
churches can keep their powers of control. The new Bill 
actually makes more concessions to the churches than 
any previous measure. Admittedly, it offers, not simply 
more public money, but a higher proportion of a higher 
total expenditure ; and this will increase the commitments 
of church communities which wish to hold their place 
in the national system of schooling and at the same time 
remain free. But the Government’s offer is being made 
solely to raise the standard of national schooling to a 
decent minimum throughout the schools. There is no 
ulterior motive, no wish to reduce church influence, cer- 
tainly no intention to diminish the place of religion. It is 
above all important that this should be realised and that 
the issues raised by the Catholic challenge should be 
discussed, on both sides, fairly, reasonably, objectively 
and with a due sense of the importance of this Bill to 
the future of British democracy 
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The Insurrection of the Steppes 


ON MANSTEIN’S one-day visit to Hitler at his 
headquarters marks the end of one of the historic 
periods of the war. The subject of the conference has 
not been revealed. It is safe to assume, however, that in 
the course of that brief and pregnant discussion the 
Fuehrer and his generals discussed the whole of the six 
months that have elapsed since the German offensive 
against Kursk broke the lull on the eastern front. A 
hundred and eighty thousand square miles of Russian 
territory—an area the size of Germany in 1933—has had 
to be abandoned. The defensive belt of space, which was 
to secure Germany’s European conquests in the east, is 
no longer even a theory for General Dittmar. The.German 
front, which, before the July offensive, measured 1,400 
miles, was shortened by the end of September to 1,250 
miles. But, on the day of Manstein’s visit to headquarters, 
it had not only gone back another 150 miles nearer to the 
German border but had increasetl once more to a total 
length of 2,000 miles between Leningrad and Sebastopol. 
Against these German failures have to be set the 
achievements of the Red Armies. In these six months they 
had advanced along no less than 28 main lines of opera- 
tion which,’ added together, covered over 6,000 miles. 
They had fought twelve major campaigns, each ending 
with the Russians achieving a strategic objective and with 
a German withdrawal. A new Soviet campaign began as 
each old one ran its course. The twelve operations in 
1943 can be.classified as follows: 
1. Opening German offensive against Kursk (July); 
2..Russian counter-offensive and capiure of Orel 
(July-August); 
3. Bielgorod-Kharkov offensive (August); 
4. Donetz advance (August-September); 


5. Break-through to Konotop on the Dnieper opposite 
Kiev (September) ; 


6. Bryansk-Smolensk offensive (September); 

7. Advance from Donetz to Dnieper (October);- 
8. First Nevel-Vitebsk offensive (October); 

9. Russians form Kiev bridgehead (November); 
° 


. German counter-attack against Kiev (November- 
December); 


11. Second Vitebsk offensive (December); 
12. Third battle for the Kiev salient and Russian 
break-through (December-January). 
Such is the German adverse balance—and the account 
is not closed. The real crisis, the accumulation of all these 
retreats, evasions and errors, has still to come. 

It is once more safe to assume that it was upon this 
approaching climax that the attention of the conference 
at the Fuehrer’s headquarters was focused. The situation 
facing the German High Command is so fantastically 


unlike what it had anticipated that the psychological shock 
may materially affect its decisions. Time and again since 
the Orel offensive in July, German reports from the front 
have been guilty of most extraordinary forms of vain 
optimism. The High Command was over-confident about 
the power of Orel to resist ; only a few days before its 
fall, it assured German newspapers that 


Orel has become the symbol of Germany’s internal 
strength, a symbol in which one will always see the test 
of the German soldiers far beyond the successes they 
have achieved so far. 

As the German public was reading these reassuring 
words, Orel was stormed by the Russians. Later, the 
German public was assured that the Orel offensive had 
exhausted Russian strength for a long time to come, that 
the German High Command was less concerned with 
keeping territory intact than with the security of the 
areas economically important to Germany, in particular 
the Donetz and the Ukraine. 

The same reassuring tone appeared again when the 
Red Armies paused on the east bank of the Dnieper. 
Germans were. assured that the retreat had ended and 
that the German front in the east would be stabilised 
on the Dnieper. For eight months the Todt Organisa- 
tion had laboured to create this defensive “ cushion.” 
In the period between the loss of Orel and the fail 
of Kiev, the German armies retained their flexibility 
and homogeneity. They carried out their retreat with 
care, and saved themselves from being cut off 
or encircled. It would be a mistake to underrate the 
fighting which preceded each German withdrawal. But 
battles were less bloody, the sheer attrition of war less, 
than a year before. On both sides the quality of general- 
ship had risen ; manceuvre, encirclement and indirect 
approach parried by evasive action took the place of the 
pitched frontal battles of earlier campaigns. The need to 
husband manpower won first priority on the eastern front. 

For the Germans, the process of whittling down the 
complement of their divisions has gone on ever since 
the failure of their.autumn offensive in the Volga in 1942. 
The effectives of their infantry divisions have shrunk 
from the normal thirteen thousand to ten and often only 
eight thousand. In this way the German High Command 
has maintained the formal total of 190 divisions on the 
eastern front ; in practice, the total strength is at least 
one-fifth below what it was eighteen months ago. 

Something similar, however, is also true of the Red 
Army units. They suffered severely in 1941 and 1942, and 
the winter successes of 1942-43 and last summer’s 
advances have not been gained without loss. Soviet losses 
for 1942 were estimated at three to four million men, and 
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those for 1941 at twice that total. On this basis, the Soviet 
Union up to now may have lost almost fifty per cent of 
the men called up, in killed, missing or disabled. It is not 
hard to understand the sense of urgency with which Soviet 
statesmen view the progress of the war. Few nations have 
ever made such sacrifice to ensure survival. 

But modern wars are not won by human sacrifice, 
however imposing. What, then, has enabled the Soviet 
leaders to transform the war situation so dramatically? 
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Barely four months passed between the end of last winter’s 
offensive and the battles for Kursk and Orel which 
heralded the present sensational course of the war in the 
east. During these months a drastic reorganisation took 
place throughout all sections of the Red Army. Units were 
regrouped, command, tactics and supply adjusted. Divi- 
sional organisation was abolished in many cases. Armoured 
divisions were turned into independent brigades ; cavalry 
divisions were allotted little more personnel than normal 
brigades ; and infantry shock units were also formed into 
independent brigades instead of the earlier clumsy divi- 
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sional organisations. This enabled corps commanders to 
maintain direct communication with individual brigades 
without the intervention of the “ middlemen ” of divisional 
commands. These reforms were applied also to .the © 
organisation of supply ; the Soviet Supreme Command 
must have realised last winter that any deep penetration 
into the enemy’s elastic defence could be maintained only 
by the freeing of the Soviet armies from the burden of a 
complicated organisation which made swift and deep move- 
ment, away from the main base, impossible. Like all great 
victories in war, the secret of Soviet success has been new 
methods of flexible and mobile organisation and ‘supply. 


With this new Soviet Army Marshal Stalin proposes to 


exploit the sixty days’ campaigning that now lie ahead. 
The method of irrupting from the Kiev salient simul- 
taneously with six separate armies has disconcerted the 
German High Command. The Germans may hope that the 
Russians will extend themselves here, tempted on by the 
proximity of Warsaw, and become entangled in the deep 
net of German defences on the Polish River Bug. But it 
is unlikely that the Russians will repeat this error of 1920 ; 
already signs are pointing to a far deeper design in Soviet 


strategy. Just as Soviet strategy, during August and Sep- 
tember, proceeded by means of a series of deep penetra- 
tions, which compelled the German High Command to 
withdraw over a wide area, so now it appears that there 
will be a series of offensives in the Southern Ukraine, 
across the Pripet Marshes, and in the north. Each of these 
will bring the Soviet armies face to face with politically 
inflammable areas. In the south, the German armies in the 
Dnieper bend hold not only the river defences but also 
the political defences of the Balkans. Their defeat in the. 
bend will therefore mark not only the end of the occupation 
of Soviet territory but also the beginning of the dis- 
integration of the Balkans. In the north, an advance from 
Vitebsk would affect the entire Baltic and possibly also 
Finland and Norway ; in the centre, the complicated Polish 
powder magazine has already been touched off by the 
thrust forward from the Kiev bridgehead. Politically, each 
of these offensives will bring the German leaders face to 
face with a gigantic police problem ; militarily, it will 
disorganise their dispositions and lengthen their front, 
and so minimise their general power of resistance. 

These are all likely considerations for the next sixty 
days. It appears that, if the Russian plans reach fruition, 
the Allied attack in the west may come at a moment when 
large areas of Nazi-dominated Europe are already in pro- 
cess of political as well as military disintegration. The 
“* insurrection of the steppes,” which Dr Goebbels thought 
he had exorcised, has become a startling reality for the 
German High Command. 


Trade and Employment 


HE first article in this series re-stated the fundamental 
principles of Britain’s attachment to international 
trade and found them, in general, as sound today as ever, 
but left over for later discussion two specific obstacles 
to an immediate return to an uncontrolled and unrestricted 
regime of trade. The first of these obstacles is the dis- 
equilibrium in the balances of payments of the nations 
that will result from the war, and of which the embarrass- 
ments of the pound sterling are only the most discussed 
example. The conclusion was reached that “ there are no 
means—at least for a long time to come—of balancing 
the British accounts that are both orthodox and non- 
restrictionist. . . . The case is made out for an explora- 
tion of the alternatives [to orthodoxy].” The present 
article ame ae sereee possible obstacle. Will the 
concentration of public policy upon full employment. 
- which will be imposed upon all governments “s domenal 
pressure, require any modification of the principles of 
international trade? 


In the main, full employment is necessarily a domestic 





matter for the great majority of countries. So long as 
the world is divided into a number of different currency 
areas ; so long as budgets are made, and sovereignty over 
the credit-creating process is exercised by national, and 
not international, governments ; so long as the mobility 
of labour and capital within a country is substantially 
greater than mobility across frontiers or overseas—so 
long as these conditions are unchanged, each nation will 
have to have its own employment policy. This is not, of 
course, to say that there are no international implications, 
or that international trade has no influence on employ- 
ment conditions within a country. But the course of 
foreign trade is more likely to be a consequence of the 
state of employment in the world than its cause. Far and 
away the best method by which one country can assist 
the full employment policies of another is to be prosperous 
itself—provided only that the methods of securing pros- 
perity do not reduce its purchases from the outside world. 
The problem, broadly speaking, is not so much to find 
means by which international trade can positively assist 
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in the attainment of full employment as to ensure that 
there is nothing in international trading relationships that 
obstructs national employment policy. What, if the matter 
is looked at from this angle, does full employment require 
of international trade? 

The first and most obvious point to be made is that 
there is nothing contradictory between full employment 
and a large volume of foreign trade. Indeed, full employ- 
ment is, almost by definition, incompatible with any form 
of restriction, and it will certainly be difficult to go far 
wrong if we lay down as a first principle that, just as full 
employment requires the fullest exploitation of all other 
economic resources, so it demands that the fullest advan- 
tage should be taken of the enrichment that can come 
from international exchange. 

To this general statement, however, there is one impor- 
tant proviso. The existence of a negative, or unfavourable, 
balance of payments is a hindrance to the attainment of 
full employment. This can be explained either in crude 
practical terms or in the formule of the theoretical econo- 
mist. To the man in the street, exports “give employ- 
ment” and imports “take away employment ”—and the 
man in the street is, in this case, quite right. From the 
employment point of view, the process of trading is that 
of substituting one type of employment—that “ given ” 
by exports—for another—that “taken away” by imports 
—with the object of deriving from the substitution a net 
increase in productive efficiency. But, clearly, if the trade 
is unbalanced , if imports exceed exports, the process 
of exchange takes away more employment than it pro- 
vides and there is a net deduction from the totaj of 
employment. This argument is, of course, merely another 
aspect of the fact, obvious in war-time, that the running 
of a large deficit in the balance of payments—huge 
imports uncompensated by exports—is an economy of 
manpower. 

The matter can also be stated within the framework of 
Lord Keynes’s familiar doctrine. It is a condition of full 
employment that the community’s Saving and its Invest- 
ment should be balanced at a high level. The factor 
named Investment by Lord Keynes is the sum of the 
domestic expenditures of the community on durable 
goods plus the amount of its Foreign Balance, or excess 
of exports over imports. A positive balance of payments 
adds to Investment and helps towards full employment ; 
a deficit in the international accounts is a subtraction 
from Investment and a detraction from full employment. 
An excess of imports is thus to be avoided for the same 
reason as a deficiency of Investment—because of its 
strategic position in the whole causation of movements in 
the national income. Economists have long mocked at 
the man in the street for his fear of an “ unfavourable ” 
balance of payments, and they have put inverted commas 
round the word to point their sarcasm. But the man in 
the street has not been so badly wrong after all. 

The main principle and its proviso can be brought 
together in a single statement. What full employment 
requires of international trade is that a country’s imports 
and exports should be balanced at a high level.* And this 
carries with it the corollary that, whenever the balance 
is threatened with disturbance, it should be restored, not 
by cutting down the excessive side of the balance, but 
by extending the deficient side, not by shortening the 
long leg, but by lengthening the short. If international 
trade is to fit smoothly into full employment policy, it 
must be possible for a country with an unfavourable 
balance to remove it by increasing its exports rather than 
by reducing its imports, and for a country with a favour- 
able balance to restore equilibrium by increasing its 
imports rather than by having its exports cut down. Any 
lack of balance, in fact, should be cured by expansion, 
not contraction—at least until such time as full employ- 


*An attempt has been made to keep the argument clear of 
technical details. It should, however, be remarked that 
“imports ” and “exports” should here be interpreted to mean 
all those items entering into the current account_of the balance 
of payments, together with such normal and continuing long- 
term lending and borrowing as is appropriate to a country’s 
economic structure and stage of development. 
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ment is not merely attained, but inflation is threatened. 

With this principle established, the next step is to 
enquire whether there are tendencies inherent in the old 
orthodoxy of uncontrolled trade which would produce 
this balance at a high level. Unfortunately, it is all too 
clear what the answer must be. The experience of the 
inter-war period would seem to throw doubt on whether 
there were any natural equilibrating tendencies in the 
liberal system of trade; and it is certain that such balanc- 
ing forces as there were produced the balance by restric- 
tion rather than by expansion. And if it be objected that 
the misfortunes of the inter-war period were due to the 
failure to apply the principles of commercial liberalism, 
then it must be answered that the restrictions were im- 
posed, very largely, by countries which could not any 
longer stand the strain on their balances of payments or on 
their employment situations. The number of countries that 
imposed trade restrictions for deliberate reasons of autarky 
was small compared with those that found their hand 
forced either by an exhaustion of foreign exchange re- 
serves or by a mounting unemployment register. The 
truth would seem to be either that there is no tendency 
of liberal trade to produce a balance at a high level, or 
else that the tendency works too slowly and uncertainly 
for practical politics. 

There is a sense in which the exercise of some control 
over the movements of trade can conduce to expansion 
when complete lack of control would lead to contraction. 
For example, the net national income of the United King- 
dom in 1938 was £4,490 million. On the average of the 
year, 12.8 per cent of the insured population was un- 
employed. For this and other reasons, it is reasonable to 
assume that a net national income of about £5,000 million 
would have represented adequate empioyment. Let it 
then be supposed that in 1938 the British Government 
had set about the task of raising the national income to 
the point of full employment and, by stimulating an in- 


_ crease in investment and by other means, had increased 


the flow of income by £500 million a year. Other things 
being equal, something like £120 million more would 
probably have been spent on imports, without there being 
any reason for exports to rise correspondingly. This addi- 
tion of £120 million to the adverse balance would have 
been unwelcome in a double sense. It would have repre- 
sented that much wastage to the full employment pro- 
gramme ; and it would have drained the foreign exchange 
reserves to the same extent. It would have been entirely 
proper for the Government to take measures, either by 
tariff or by quota or even possibly by exchange control, 
to limit the increase in imports and in the adverse balance 
to, say, £40 million. These restrictions would have been 
an essential part of the full employment policy, which 
could not have been carried out without them ; and so 
long as there was any increase at all in British purchases, 
the rest of the world would have been helped, not 
hindered. Which country is best assisting its neighbours, 
one that acts in the way just described, breaking the rules 
of liberal orthodoxy, or one which, though not imposing 
trade restrictions, nevertheless allows itself to sink into 
depression and halves its foreign purchases ? 

The conclusion towards which this discussion leads is 
adequately clear. There is no incompatibility between 
the categorical imperative of full employment and the 
objectives of the old orthodoxy of international trade. But 
the combined objective of maximum trade plus maximum 
employment cannot be achieved by the orthodox instru- 
mentalities—that is, by the lack of conscious instru- 
mentalities on which the old orthodoxy relied. 

Thus, on a double count—both because of the far- 
reaching dislocations from which the post-war world will 
start and because of the clamant necessity of ensuring a 
reasonable volume of employment with which it will 
be confronted—we are forced towards the conclusion 
that there must be some purposive direction of inter- 
national trade. Whether that purposive direction, aimed 
at a maximum volume of trade, can operate in the frame- 
work of a world-wide, multilateral, non-discriminatory 
system, or whether it will inevitably lead to bilateral 
solutions, is the next question to be taken up. 








NOTES OF 


The Polish-Soviet conflict has now entered its critical 
stage. Either a satisfactory and reasonably fair solution will 
be reached now or, if the opportunity for a settlement is 
missed, events will drift in an incalculable and almost 
certainly disastrous direction. On January 11th, the Soviet 
Government officially replied to the statement made by the 
Polish Prime Minister on January 5th, when the Soviet 
armies crossed the 1939 Polish frontier. The most important 
point in the Russian declaration is that— 

Poland’s eastern frontiers’ can be established by agreement 
with the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government does not 
regard the 1939 frontiers as immutable. Those frontiers can 
be modified in Poland’s favour so that areas in which the 
Polish population forms the majority can be turned over to 
Poland. 
The so-called Curzon line of 1919 is suggested as the 
basis for the new frontier between Poland and Russia. Com- 
pared with the Molotov-Ribbentrop line of 1939, the 
Curzon line is somewhat more advantageous to the Poles. 
Under it, they would regain the Bialystok district, and 
possibly also the Grodno district. Press reports have spoken 
about the possibility of the return of Lwow to the Poles. 
The Russian offer can hardly be described as excessively 
generous, if one considers that in 1920 it was Lenin him- 
self who rejected the Curzon line as prejudicial to Polish 
interests, and offered them a frontier far to the east of it. 
What is important in the Russian offer is, however, not the 
exact frontier line, which may be modified in the course of 
negotiations, but the fact that the Soviet Government has 
now adopted the principle of a negotiated settlement, in- 
stead of a unilateral decision imposed by force. Moscow 
itself has thus implicitly questioned the validity of the 
“ plebiscite ” carried out in eastern Poland in 1939, and the 
references to the “democratic” character of the plebiscite, 
which were never very convincing, have now become to this 
extent irrelevant. 





The Russian Offer 


* x * 


The Polish Reply 


The Polish-Soviet dispute is much wider and more 
complicated than the frontier dispute itself. On both sides 
it is a problem of confidence and of mutual fear. As a rule, 
the weak have more good reasons for fear than the strong. 
Can the Poles be quite sure that, if they make a striking 
territorial sacrifice in favour of an Ally, they will be im- 
mune from further Russian encroachment, and especially 
from Russian interference in Poland’s internal affairs? The 
Russian declaration gives no definite reply to this. It con- 
tains a number of unjust and polemical sallies against the 
Polish Government, which far from being “ isolated from 
its people,” at any rate represents it more fully.than former 
Polish Governments did, in spite of the political errors and 
faux pas it may have committed. The Russian declaration 
implies the threat of the setting up in Poland of a new 
Government, of which the Union of Polish Patriots in 
Moscow would form the nucleus. It ought to be made quite 
clear that such a Government would be regarded as a 
puppet Government by all the Allied Powers, and that it 
could hope for no recognition. It seems that the wisest 
step Moscow could now take, in order to make a Russo- 
Polish rapprochement possible, is to dissolve the Union of 
Polish Patriots altogether, and to make up its mind to use 
normal methods in dealing with neighbouring nations. The 
Polish Government can only be advised to use the present 
opportunity—perhaps the last one—for reaching an agree- 
ment. True, Polish constitutional scruples are weighty 
enough. Rarely has a Government been called upon to cede 
territory without having the chance to consult its own 
people. But then totalitarian war has upset normal, consti- 
tutional ways all over Europe; and the Polish Government 
should be able to explain frankly to the people the circum- 
stances which imperatively dictate reconciliation between 
Poland and Russia. Unfortunately, the whole issue has so 
far been confounded by internal Polish politics. The Pil- 
sudskists and some other nationalist extremists have done 
all they could to paralyse official Polish policy by constant 
pressure against any agreement with Russia. The leaders of 
that unscrupulous opposition are well aware that, if they 
were in the Government, they themselves would now have 
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to make territorial concessions to Russia; but they are 
bent on using the anti-Soviet trump-card in the struggle for 
power in Poland. By doing so, they hasten on an even 
graver crisis, in which more than Poland’s eastern border- 
lands, where the Poles form a minority anyhow, may be at 
stake. The only constructive reply which can now come 
from the Polish Government is a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment of its willingness immediately to resume relations, and 
to start negotiations, with Russia on the basis of the Russian 
proposals. 


x x x 


Farmers in Arms 


When Parliament meets, the Government will face 
three assaults. Two, the Catholic attack on the Education 
Bill and the Tory attack on the Tomlinson Bill—and on 
Mr Bevin—are discussed elsewhere (on pages 61 and 68). 
The third, the strong attack of the farming interest on 
Mr Hudson and the Government’s farm price policy, is 
perhaps. the most menacing of the three, politically. The 
farmers are dissatisfied with both the level and the struc- 
ture of wartime prices. The immediate issue is the gap 
between the latest list of prices and their higher wage 
costs this year. But their basic contention can be 
more precisely stated; they wish farm prices to be 
fixed in such a way that all farmers, including the smallest 
and relatively least efficient, will earn enough to cover in- 
creased war costs, especially wages, with a sufficient margin 
to pay off back debts, to replenish the capital resources of 
their land, to provide an adequate amount of working 
capital and to leave a comfortable profit. They want to 
earn on the wartime swings what so many of them lost on 
the peacetime roundabouts ; and they want an assurance 
that there will be no more roundabouts, no slump in prices 


‘or turnover and no depression, when the war is over. The 


principle that war profits should cancel out peace losses is 
not applied to any other industry ; and the claim of farm- 
ing to be sui generis, because of the special qualities of 
“the land,” is not convincing. It is true that, while most 
farmers are doing well out of the war-—-turnover has more 
than doubled and tax is being widely paid on excess profits 
—the least efficient are not doing so well. But there is no 
evidence that, at the present prices, only recently adjusted, 
these marginal producers are failing to make both ends 
meet, with something to spare ; and there is no known way 
of putting them in clover, at the community’s expense, as 
they demand, without at the same time giving a large 
rake-off to the more efficient majority, who would benefit 
greatly from such higher prices, if only by the return after 
the war of a fifth of EPT. There is to be an early debate 
on this subject. Mr Hudson cannot be too strongly urged 
to put all the cards on the table, to show precisely how 
much money the farming community is at present receiving 
for its hard wartime labours, how turnover, profits and tax 
payments have grown, despite the big rise in wages, and 
how wildly extravagant and uneconomical it would be to 
raise farm prices to make the worst-off farmer as well-off 
as the best-off—and most efficient—farmer now is, which 
seems to be the demand. 


x * * 


Skipton : Swallow or Spring ? 


In the Skipton by-election a week ago the Govern- 
ment candidate, a worthy Tory of 61 years of age in a 
traditionally Tory constituency, was significantly beaten. 
Sir Richard Acland’s Common Wealth party, crying “down 
with property,” thus obtained a second Member of Parlia- 
ment—the third, Sir Richard himself, was elected as a 
Liberal—in the person of a serving officer of half the 
official candidate’s age. The majority in an unusually large 
wartime poll—7o per cent, it is estimated, of the “live” 
register—was barely :200 votes; but the “ Opposition ” 
vote was split by a well-known Labour Independent who, 
though he forfeited his deposit, polled nearly a quarter of 
the votes obtained by either of his rivals. The Govern- 
ment’s minority was unmistakable, affected but 
hardly caused by the discontent of farmers in a largely 
rural constituency about official farm prices. This election, 
like the recent one at Darwen, where an Independent 
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Liberal almost won a famous victory, shows the deter- 
mination of electors, party truce or no party truce, to 
choose their own Members. Picked Coalition nominees are 
not in favour. Moreover, with the war set for victory, no 
Coalition candidate, for all the glamour of Mr. Churchill 
and all the talk of “food, work and homes,” has so far 
any peace policy to put before voters. The Labour Party, 
as it sees its spoil stolen by Independents in these con- 
tests, while its own hands stay tied, is no doubt as shaken 
as the Government by the signs of the times. One swallow, 
or even two, does not make a spring. But spring will surely 
follow the present winter of discontent, and it is pretty 
sure that in a real election, when the shadow Opposition 
of Common Wealth and the rest is replaced by more sub- 
stantial party conflict, an appreciable proportion of elec- 
tors will look not simply for success in war and a trusted 
leader, but for freedom to make their own choice, and 
for positive policies to choose from. Nevertheless, it still 
appears that, even if it leaves the Coalition when the fight- 
ing ends, the Labour Party, which lacks both a forceful 
leader and a definite policy, may have only a small chance 
of success agairfst the entrenched and more realistic Tories 
—whose turn it may be, at the first post-war General 


Election, to produce ex-Service candidates in great 
numbers. 


* x x 


Members’ Choice 


The most troubled persons in the choice between party 
and coalition politics in the near future are the Members 
of Parliament themselves. Broadly, Conservative MPs do 
not care. Whether they figure at the next election as 
members of Mr Churchill’s National team or as members 
of Mr Churchill’s Conservative team, their position is 
equally strong. Mr Churchill is their umbrella, just as he 
is the umbrella under which Ministers of all parties cluster. 
Even vigorous, disorderly, progressive, outspoken Tories, 
of the new Reform vintage, feel this way. They approve 
Coalition, including themselves in a key place, to pull 
the strings as much as possible in their direction. Most 
Independents, of the National brand, share these views. 
They look forward to a future of Coalition, with ginger 
groups of able individuals within, calling the tune in a way 
in which the old-style party politics would. not permit. 
There is, however, one other factor for which all Members, 
Conservative, Labour and Independent, must allow ; that 
is, the wish of the electors themselves, almost completely 
forgotten in these astute reckonings, to choose not only 
their own Members without official nomination, but also, 
when the time comes, their own Government and Prime 
Minister. The Conservatives and Independents have a par- 
tial solution for this—namely, to mix the continuance of 
Coalition, now and after the war, with free elections on a 
party basis. To some exent, this proposal is simply the 
recognition of facts; by-elections are being fought. More- 
over, it is difficult to see what other alternative is available 
while the war lasts. It is not possible to break up the 
Coalition—that is, for Ministers to leave the Government 
and go into opposition—until Germany has been beaten. 
But this way out will not be open when the war ends. 
This is the dilemma which confronts especially Labour 
MPs. ‘Two-fifths of them have been restive for a long 
time about their position in the Coalition. They see seats 
won by Independents which Labour candidates might have 
won, and they see themselves associated with policies, or 
the lack of policies, for reconstruction and in foreign affairs, 
with which neither they nor their supporters agree. In a 
sense, all this political introspection is beside the point. 
Almost certainly, party politics will come back apace when 
the war ends. The real question, for Labour MPs, is whether 
they will have a leader and a programme capable of placing 
the issues of peace successfully before the public. In short, 
are they too mesmerised by their own past and by the 


_ Stature of Mr Churchill to work out their own destiny, for 


the good of all, themselves included? 
+ * * 


Business for Parliament 


When Parliament reassembles, its first business, 
according to present arrangements, will be to take the 
Committee stage of the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Bill. The Bill has received wide general support in prin- 
ciple ; but a considerab!e number of amendments have been 
put down. One group of these amendments attempts to 
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distinguish between persons disabled on active service for 
their country during a war and those disabled otherwise. 
This distinction has already been rejected by the Govern- 
ment. The chronic dispute over war pensions has shown 
the unfortunate results of establishing a class of war 
privileged, to which others, similarly hurt but less com- 
pensated, attempt to climb. Moreover, the outstanding 
defect of the British social services has been the anomalies 
created between one set of people and another. Now a 
cHance has arisen to establish a uniform system in one 
important branch of them, and to give one set of people 
priority, a distinction which could only be enforced at the 
cost of endless claims and counterclaims, would be a 
retrograde step. The other important group of amendments 
concerns the rights given to the Minister by the Bill to 
administer it by regulation. Thus, conditions of registration 
as a disabled person, and conditions of disqualification, 
are matters which may be prescribed by regulation. So, 
too, are the records which employers will have to keep 
about the number of disabled they employ. These amend- 
ments are important, not as amendments to the Bill, but 
as marking another stage in Parliament’s attempt to curtail 
the powers of Ministers to make regulations which cannot 
receive proper attention until it is too late. The regulations 
made for the administration of unemployment assistance 
and supplementary pensions have to receive the approval 
of Parliament before they become effective. The regulations 
under the Disabled Persons Bill, however, wil} be valid 
unless they are specifically made void by resolution of either 
House within twenty-eight Parliamentary days of their 
being laid before it. This is the usual wartime procedure, 
which certainly seems unnecessary for a peacetime measure. 






































































































































* * * 


An Unmended Breach 


The breach between the partisan movement in Jugo- 
slavia and the Cairo Government is still unhealed. When, 
two weeks ago, a statement appeared in Cairo reporting that 
a group of officers of the Royal Jugoslay Government had 
started a movement in favour of joining Tito, it was widely 
assumed that the Cairo Government were taking the first 
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hesitant steps towards reconciliation, The impression was 
strengthened by .the fact that, on the day the laconic 
announcement was made, Marshal Stalin sent New Year 
greetings to the Jugoslav Prime Minister. However, the 
rejoicing was premature. There has been apparently no 
change in the attitude of the Cairo Government. Thus the 
anomalous position continues in which the Allied Powers 
give political recognition to Cairo and military recognition 
to Tito. This division has been further underlined by ,the 
appointment of Mr Kiek, a former Slovene member of 
the Royal Government, to serve as Jugoslav representative 
on the Italian Advisory Council. It will be remembered 
that one of the first claims of Tito’s Committee was for 
representation on that body. The distinction between mili- 
tary and political recognition is doing less harm than it 
might, since all three Great Powers have accepted it, the 
Russians as well as the Americans and the British. Truc, 
the Russian-backed “free Jugoslavia” radio takes a politi- 
cally pro-Tito line, but the Soviet Government’s official 
attitude is to accept the Cairo regime. The long-term results 
of maintaining the distinction must, however, be disastrous, 
with political jockeying and civil war ahead. The Allies have 
worked together so far. They must now use the joint weight 
of their diplomacy to secure some kind of workable 
reconciliation. 


Arab Unity 

A Lebanese Mission, headed by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Riad es Solh, has started conversations in Cairo on 
the question of Arab unity. Meanwhile, Syrian and Iraqi 
delegations have discussed more detailed projects in Bagh- 
dad. Nothing is known yet of the nature of the plans dis- 
cussed, but it is an encouraging sign that the Lebanese are 
prepared to co-operate, and that, in general, unity of view 
was discovered between Mr Riad es Solh and the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha. Oné of the obstacles to Arab 
Union, even in its limited form of restoring a Greater 
Syria, is the position of the minorities, among whom are 
the Lebanese Christians. If arrangements can be made 
which fully safeguard their position, precedents may per- 
haps be worked out for the protection of the other crucial 
minority, the Palestinian Jews. If an Arab Union is created 
there are various possibilities before the Jewish people— 
for example, a special minority status inside the federation 
or the creation of a small scparate Jewish state, which 


might be linked to a Greater Syria in a Confederation, © 


which also included Iraq and possibly Egypt. The Cairo 
and Baghdad talks may have covered some such possibility ; 
but there will certainly be no settlement of the Jewish 
problem without the active intervention of the British 
Government. The day for the reconsideration of Jewish 
emigration to Palestine is only two months away, but there 
has stilf been no definite statement on British policy. Until 
there is, one of the principal data for the discussion of 
Arab Union will he missing. — 


* x * 


Industrial Assurance Defended 


The Industrial Life Offices have issued a pamphlet in 
reply to the criticisms of industrial assurance contained 
in the Beveridge Report. The tone of the pamphlet is 
naturally defensive, but it is well argued. The main points 
can be summarised as follows: 

1. The status of the agents employed by the offices has 
been greatly raised. The typical agent is now a permanent 
employee, often enjoying valuable pension rights and earning 
between £4 and £7 weekly. 

2. Burial assurance is now only a small part of the total 
business done. Of the total new premiums, over half is for 
endowment assurance. 
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3. Every policy issued bears a statement that complaints 
can be referred to the Industrial Assurance Commissioner. 
Nevertheless, in 1938, out of over 100 millign policies in 
force, only 2,179 cases were referred to the om ly 

4. The amount of “pressure for increase” has been 
greatly exaggerated. Industrial assurance has not, in general, 
grown faster than other forms of working-class savings. 
Systematic canvassing for business and house-to-house col- 
lection of premiums are essential for the conduct of the 
business. Without them, the Post Office insurance scheme, 
after 60. years, had in force a number of policies “less than 
the number normally issued by any one of several Industrial 
Life Offices in one week.” Moreover, “healthy competition 
between the Offices has been an important contributory factor 
in the great improvement in benefits and conditions” in 
the last 20 years. 

5. “ Lapses ” are chiefly due to social insecurity. In any 
case, their importance is greatly exaggerated. The “ average 
duration of the Whole Life policies in force” of the Pru- 
dential at the end of 1942 was 193; years. [It would be 
interesting to be given the method by which this surprising 
figure is calculated ; it is an average of policies in force, not 
of policies taken out.] In the Post Office scheme, where there 
was no canvassing and no “ pressure for increase,” the lapse 
ratio was 51 per cent. The Offices have gone a long way to 


mitigate the consequences of lapsing by sympathetic treatment 


far in excess of their legal obligations. 

6. The figure of 32.9 per cent quoted by Sir William 
Beveridge. for the expense ratio was incorrectly calculated. 
Two alternative correct methods of calculation give figures 
of 24.1 per cent and 25.6 per cent. It is true, as stated 
by Sir William, that the amounts going to persons other 
than policyholders (i.e., expenses, dividends and income tax) 
stand to the premiums paid in the ratio of 7s. 6d. to £1. 
But it is also true that outgoings to policyholders (claims 
paid, bonuses and additions to reserves to meet liabilities 
to policyholders) amount to 18s. 2d. out of every £1 received 
in premiums. The reconciliation between the two statements 
lies in the interest earnings of the Offices, which are ‘higher 
than any public department could achieve. 

7. A Funeral Benefit incorporated in a comprehensive 
social insurance scheme ,would not be cheaper than the 
equivalent benefit provided by means of industrial insurance. 


i 


The details of these arguments will no doubt receive 
close attention—Sir William Beveridge has already re- 
turned to the charge on the matter of expense ratios. But 
it is important in the public interest that the issue—at 
present somewhat confused—should be clarified. The 
Offices’ claim is, in substance, that they—or at least the 
best of them—are now conducting the business of indus- 
trial assurance as efficiently and as fairly as it can be con- 
ducted in the framework of a competitive, privately man- 
aged system providing for house-to-house collection, and 
that, when the business was built up, life assurance for 
the working classes had to be provided privately and com- 
petitively or not at all. It is a claim which, on examination 
of the facts, is very difficult to resist, and if battle is joined 
on this issue, the Offices can put up a very good fight. But 
is this really the issue? The critics, though they disperse 
their attacks, are fundamentally arguing that industrial 
assurance could be conducted much more cheaply if it 
were not competitive and—a different point—if it did not 
depend upon house-to-house collection. On the whole, .a 
monopoly might have a lower expense ratio, though the 
Offices make a telling point when they contend that it 
would also be restricted to trustee securities and would 
have lower interest earnings. Moreover, there would be 
real savings from the removal of “ pressure for increase ”— 
the Offices will hardly succeed in convincing the public 
that a competitive system does not lead to such pressure. 
But the abolition of house-to-house collection—the only 
large economy that could be achieved—is a rather different 
matter. It might lead to a very substantial fall in the 
volume of business done, and though it would be open 
to the critics to say that such a fall would be in accordance 
with the wishes of the public, the reply is not wholly con- 
vincing. There is a lot of force in the Offices’ contention 
that, for a working-class family, other ways of spending 
are always more attractive and that their long-term interests 
are served by a weekly visit from a collector. That has 
certainly been the experience of other schemes of voluntary 
saving, such as the National Savings movement. In fact, 
house-to-house collection may very well be an essential 
part of voluntary industrial assurance—and, apart from 
the proposed Funeral Benefit, compulsory assurance has 
not been, and obviously should not be, suggested. It may 
be, therefore, that in the final analysis the argument comes 
down to this—Is there a case for (a) a compulsory Death 
Benefit, and (b) (a State monopoly of industrial assurance, 
still depending upon house-to-house collection? 
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Nor Any Drop to Drink 


In total war everything is scarce, including, apparently, 
water. Last year’s lack of rainfall was ominously like that 
of 1934 and 1938. The levels of wells are down. to danger 
level ; and there is barely two months of the “fill dyke” 
season to put matters right. A serious shortage of water for 
domestic, industrial and agricultural purposes is possible. 
Wartime farming makes bigger demands, because of its 
bigger scale, than peacetime farming; and wartime shifts 
of population throw sudden large strains upon the system 
of water supply, which varies astonishingly in character, 
resources and organisation, from place to place. Periodically 
since the last war efforts have been made to improve the 
country’s water defences against drought, but the position 
remains almost as precarious as ever. In some country dis- 
tricts the inhabitants have already spent waterless Christ- 
mases. The trouble is that droughts are too soon forgotten 
for adequate precautions to be taken against the next one ; 
and, in wartime circumstances, the prospect is more 
menacing than usual, when Service requirements are high 
and hardly calculable, and when both time and equipment 
are lacking for rapid remedies. It will be odd, but in line 
with the traditional confidence of Britons in their famous 
rainfall, if water has to be added to the list of rationed 
articles in 1944. 


* * * 


Water, Water Everywhere 


There is no reason why this country’s water supplies 
should not be sufficient, even after low rainfall. There is no 
reason, indeed, according to the experts, why it should not 
be sufficient in bad years and good, for a much higher con- 
sumption of water than before the war, when the consump- 
tion per head in the London Metropolitan Area for all 
purposes was less than two-fifths of all-American consump- 
tion, and British rural consumption per head, which was 
less than half London’s, was barely half the consumption of 
most European countries. It is a question, first, of calculating 
all the supplies available, underground and overground; 
secondly, of tapping these supplies fully and effectively; 
and, thirdly, of distributing them evenly throughout the 
country. The present methods of organising supply and dis- 
tribution are inadequate to carry out these tasks; this has 
been proved time and again when tiie rain has failed. 
There has been some attempt recently to make this matter 
an issue of private versus public interest. This is mis- 
leading. It matters little by whom the tasks of development, 
supply and distribution are done, provided they are carried 
out according to an effective national plan to make avail- 
able all fhe nation’s water, in the most efficient way, to 
all the nation’s consumers. At present, the basis of organisa- 
tion—and of planning and policy—is mainly local and 
scattered. There are just over a thousand statutory water 
undertakings, four-fifths of them local authorities or joint 
boards, and the rest companies; and about the same number 
of water suppliers without special statutory powers, 
almost all private proprietors. There is little or no control 
over the sinking of wells, and no national, or.even regional, 
programme to make the most of the supplies available, 
regardless of local or private interests. It is true that some 
steps have been taken. In 1924 and again in 1934, some 
sort of survey of inland water resources was set on foot— 
by the timing of these, each ten years, another survey is 
surely due. But underground resources remain largely 
unknown and a matter for guesswork. In 1930, the Land 
Drainage Act set up Catchment Boards to prevent flooding, 
provide drainage and thus exercise some control of over- 
ground water; and in 1934 nine regional advisory committees 
were set up. But the initiative’ remains entirely in the hands 
of local authorities without national guidance, except when 
the worst happens, and economy in consumption must be 
commanded. 

* 


The whole business of water supply is unco-ordinated. 
Some of the multitude of local authorities are small, poor, 
rural undertakings, drawing upon narrow areas for their 
water, often by means of shallow and unhygienic wells and 
with no up-to-date equipment. The large cities have suffi- 
cient resources to run large undertakings, drawing upon 
larger areas for their water, and provided with adequate 
Storage capacity; but, even here, sudden shifts of population 
and shortages of rain cause difficulties, while the growth of 
dormitory towns and suburbs in the countryside has often 
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powers of rural authorities for the supply of water were in- 
creased, and county grants instituted. Five years later, 
an emergency grant of £1,000,000 was established for the 
poorer water authorities. But, as the events of this year may 
unhappily show, the problem was at the best mitigated, not 
solved. It has been plain ever since 1908, when a Royal 
Commission reported, that some kind of central water 
authority is necessary to plan and procure the fullest 
exploitation of the nation’s water supplies; and _ that, 
however reasonable it may be to preserve the present mix- 
ture of public and private, local and industrial, large and 
small undertakers, a much greater degree of common 
policy, co-operation and the pooling of resources is urgently 
required. Unfortunately, the process of obtaining statutory 
powers only tends to make confusion worse confounded ; it 
is cumbersome, competitive and costly. Until the whole 
system has been overhauled the danger of drought, reaching 
serious dimensions in some districts, will always be just 
round the corner. 


German-Swedish Trade Agreement 


For some time past, a kind of political tug-of-war has 
gone on between Sweden and Germany, the Swedes pro- 
testing about the treatment of Norway and discovering 
that technical difficulties made it essential to reduce ship- 
ments of iron ore from the north, the Germans rudely 
dismissing the protests and cancelling safe conduct permits 
for Swedish ships through the Skaggerrak. While this went 
on, a new trade agreement was under discussion between 
the two Governments, and its terms, which have been 
published this week, suggest that the political balance be-° 
tween the two countries has not been very seriously changed 
by the events of 1943. Neither side has secured fresh con- 
cessions, and the figures of German exports and imports is 
fixed at about the 1943 figure, Rm. 900 million. Judged by 
the results of earlier years, such a figure would mean that 
Germany would provide about half Sweden’s total imports, 
and over one-third of Sweden’s exports would go to Ger- 
many. It has been suggested by some reports that one 
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result of Germany’s military defeats has been the insertion 
by the Swedes of an escape clause. If Germany again falls 
short in deliveries, they will severely cut exports of iron ore. 


x * * 


Ciano’s Execution 


In .the fantastic nightmare world of Axis Europe, dog 
bites dog, quislings are shot by other quislings and gradually 
any pattern or semblance of rationality fades from the bloody 
and Hate-crazed gangs which carry the insignia of office. 
The shooting of Ciano is only a rather more sensational 
example of the fury of killing which is descending on Europe. 
He, the arch’ fascist and arch friend of Germany, has been 
shot by fascists acting under German orders. Why should 
the Germans, if they mean to keep up any farce of “ republi- 
can fascism,” limit still further their circle of Italian 
supporters by shooting eighteen fascists who have in their 
turn their own followers and hangers on? All these are 
men committed to fascism who would have had no chance 
on the Allied side and who, on their own showing, got rid of 
Mussolini .in the belief that Badoglio would fight the war 
more successfully. The truth is that the Germans are 
abandoning the farce of fascism. The “ fascist ” radio station 
at Munich has been closed down long since, and more and 
more the organisation all over the north is being approxi- 
mated to the German military administration of the Rome 
area. The Italians are not in a mental, moral or physical 
position to provide themselves with a functioning govern- 
mental system. The collapse appears to be as complete in 
the south. Hunger, disease, the barest struggle for existence 
occupy the feeble energies of the civilian population. Seen 
against this background, the execution of Ciano, De Bono, 
and their companions has no political significance. It can 
neither rally nor appal the fundamentally apathetic. It is 
the sheerest act of spite. 


* * * 


Amery on India 


In announcing the end of “the chapter of actual 
famine ” in his speech on the Indian situation at York on 
Saturday, Mr Amery apparently brought good tidings. Bur 
a second reading of his words shows that they must not 
be interpreted too optimistically. All that “ the chapter of 
actual famine” may mean is that the deepest trough of 
starvation has been passed, and that the prospect of in- 
creased food supplies is now more assured. In fact, no 
more favourable interpretation is yet possible. Food short- 
age, disease and deaths are still reported from Bengal, 
though in smaller numbers. But there are nevertheless several 
signs of improvement. It is encouraging to learn that 
the rice harvest is expected to be well over the average, 
and that the Central Government has been able to make 
a definite undertaking to find all the food required for 
Calcutta in the coming year. Even so, the dragging effects of 
the worst famine period cannot possibly disappear for a 
long time. Some of the effects of malnutrition, especially 
on the children, are permanent. In less severe cases prompt 
medical treatment might do much to remove the marks of 
starvation from the people of Bengal. Diseases of all kinds 
have been aggravated, and if adequate preventive action 
is not taken and maintained, epidemics may prove a worse 
menace than famine itself. It is to be hoped that the 18 
military hospitals and 30 mobile treatment centres drafted 
to the Province from the Army will, in addition to the 200 
existing civil hospitals, be sufficient. The civil government 
cannot depend indefinitely on the military for help in these 
crises, and, when he assumes his duties, Mr Casey, the 
Governor Designate, will be under the obligation of initiating 
new measures, as well as rendering full support for “all 
measures calculated to prevent any recurrence of the ordeal, 
first of famine, then of disease.” 


x * * 


Colonial Regionalism in Practice 


The modern tendency to regard regionalism as a solu- 
tion for all problems makes the first report of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission a document of considerable 
importance. Here is an example of two powers co-operating 
in social and economic matters for the development of 
their territories in a certain region ; and since, in the only 
official pronouncement on colonial regionalism, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies specifically referred to the 
Caribbean Commission as the idea to be followed in other 
spheres, the experience of the Commission will be studied 
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closely. Its first report does fiot, it is trué, give a normal 
picture of how it will function. For, as soon as it was estab- 
lished, it had to consider the abnormal problems arising 
from the submarine menace in the Caribbean ; in particu- 
lar, it had to consider the best means of averting the threat 
of starvation in the islands. The local governments them- 
selves had already realised the importance of increasing 
local production of food, but the Commission was able to 
make recommendations on how sugar production could best 
be regulated in order to leave maximum land storage capa- 
city for other foodstuffs. It was also instrumental in the 
opening of the “Emergency Land-Water Highway,” which 
provided a safe transport service from the mainland of the 
United States to Puerto Rico, and in the organisation of the 
West Indies Schooner Pool. But the submarine danger in 
the Caribbean has now receded, and the Commission is 
at present concerned with its original function of mutual 
collaboration on long-term social and economic problems. 
For this purpose three regional organisations have been set 
up: the Commission itself ; the Caribbean Research Coun- 
cil, which acts as an advisory body to the Commission and 
on which the Netherlands are represented ; and a regular 
system of West Indian Conferences, to which each terri- 
tory is to send two delegates, for the discussion of Carib- 
bean affairs by the territories concerned themselves, the 
chairman being one of the joint chairmen of the Commis- 
sion. By this means it is intended to keep in touch with 
local opinion, though how far it will be successful in this 
depends on how the delegates themselves are chosen in 
view of the nature of the constitutions of many of the islands. 
Possibly, the Conference may turn out to be the most 
important development of the Commission. It is at present 
only to be an advisory body, like the Commission itself, but 
it is envisaged that it should become “really influential ” 
and . 


it would be open at any time to the interested Governments 
to agree . . . to delegate to it any specific powers which they 
might think desirable. 
Thus has the way been prepared, not only for mutual 
advice, co-operation and collaboration between the colonial 
powers, but for common action by the colonies themselves. 


* * » 


Labour’s Food Policy 


The Labour Party’s adoption of a memorandum pre- 
pared by Sir John Orr as their own official nutrition policy 
is perhaps a welcome sign of a non-partisan approach to 
the vitally important problem of food. Sir John Orr is not 
a member of the Labour Party, nor of any other political 
party ; but he is one of the world’s greatest food experts, 
and did more than any one else to focus attention on the 
pre-war under-nourishment of the lower income groups of 
our population. His central thesis in this, as in his other 
writings, is the relation between food and income, a relation 
made even more evident by the war. During the war full 
employment and the application of a roughly scientific 
nutrition policy in the determination and distribution of 
rations have led to tremendous improvements in the 
nation’s well-being. Consumption of milk among the poorer 
classes has increased by about 30 per cent, especially among 
mothers and children. A survey of families in Scottish 
industrial towns showed an increase of about 20 per cent 
during the war in the intake of important vitamins and 
minerals. But there is still a long way to go. According to 
a recent estimate by a House of Lords Committee, to bring 
the diet of the whole population up to reasonable health 
standards would necessitate an increase of 65 per cent in 
present supplies of milk; of yo per cent in fruit supplies ; 
of 60 per cent in eggs and vegetables ; and of 25 per cent 
in meat. The Labour Party’s policy, as set out by Sir John 
Orr, is fundamentally the same as that agreed upon by the 
nations at the Hot Springs Conference. The proposal is 
made for a permanent Food Commission, appointed by the 
Minister of Food, which would act as a Food Import Board 
and undertake the wholesale buying and selling of basic 
foods. The Commission would take over the main food 
depéts and processing centres and improve them in order 
to ensure the maximum saving in food, and the maximum 
reduction in distribution costs—a crucial question. The 
Commission would be a non-profit-making body: “ its only 
dividend would be in the form of improved health and 
physique and the extension of the expectation of life.” 
During the war, private enterprise has acted, with reason- 
able efficiency, as the agent of a set public policy ; and, 
though the food trades might conceivably be picked out as 
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suitable for state control, for social as well as economic 
reasons, there is nothing inherently hostile to national diet 
and nutrition in the making of profits. It is more than a 
pity that nothing is said in this report about the food produc- 
tion end and very little about the actual mechanism of 
distribution. The question of why it should be more 
efficient and socially valuable to have a non-profit-making 
body in charge of food distribution is not—except in the 
most general and undocumented terms—answered. 


Contradicting the Contradictions 


The American Communist Party has celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of Lenin’s death in a somewhat sur- 
prising fashion. Mr Earl Browder announced, in effect, the 
New Revolution: capitalism and socialism have now found 
the way to peaceful and prosperous co-existence and colla- 
boration in the future ; the lion and the lamb can now lie 
down together. Political parties do, of course, change 
with the times, but it has always been assumed that parties 
based on doctrine, as distinct from parties based on person- 
alities and passing policies, must hold their central faiths 
steady. For tactical reasons, they may adopt this or that 
line according to circumstances, but the Communist, it 
was believed until lately, must still remain a Communist, 
in his own Marxist sense. This is not after all, true. The 
once-despised Social Democrats are now, it seems, right: 
“Labour will achieve its ends through the instruments of 
collective bargaining.” Painless prosperity, under free enter- 
prise, and with perpetual popular fronts, is just round the 
corner. No longer is it believed that capitalism must collapse 
because of its inherent economic contradictions. On the 
contrary, there will be jam to-morrow, the day after and 
the day after that, without any old-fashioned revolution 
or dictatorship of the proletariat, without even any 
nationalisation of banks, railways or industries, without any 
socialism, without even any radical reform. Frankly and 
logically, therefore, the American Communist Party has, in 
effect, liquidated itself. In future it will be known as “ The 
Communist Association for Political Education”; it will 
work within the frame of “ the two-party system traditional 
in our country . . . without partisan or class advantages.” 
There must be some interest after this move in the next 
steps of the Communist Party of Great Britain. This would 
not be the first time that coming events have cast their 
first shadows on the other side of the Atlantic ; the Ameri- 
can Communist Party left the Comintern before that body, 
too, went into liquidation. Obviously the great transforma- 
tions that have taken place in wartime Russia have deeply 


affected the notions as well as the deeds of Communists 
elsewhere. 
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Pioneers of Planning 


The chairman of First Garden City, Sir Eric Macfad- 
yen, has outlined again the advantages of creating new towns 
as self-contained units. Their economic life can be inte- 
grated, so that there is a diversity of work for all on the 
spot. Their layout can be planned, so that industry gets 
suitable sites and does not jostle housing. Their size can be 
regulated, so that the countryside is kept within walking 
distance and neighbouring farmers can supply the town 
market. What is less realised—when the question is asked of 
how these desirable places can be brought into being, by 
what policy, persuasive or compulsory—is that towns of this 
kind can be promoted by private companies, as experience 
proves, while nothing approaching the completeness of such 
schemes has been undertaken by any public authority. The 
essential condition for such a town is unified control of land 
use which a company can obtain by outright purchase of an 
appropriate area. Further, Sir Eric Macfadyen maintained 
that the finance of such concerns is capable of proving self- 
liquidating as has happened in the case of Letchworth, 
though not in the case of Welwyn, where the land was pur- 
chased at boom prices after the last war. There is scope in 
the pattern of the post-war building programme for new 
private schemes. Such schemes are greatly preferable to the 
unco-ordinated private development of land. It will be a 
pity, however, if they are forced, in the absence of guidance, 
to select sites without reference to some scheme of 
national planning policy. It is also to be hoped that indivi- 
dual ventures of this nature are not to represent the only 
attempts made to integrate urban life. Not all England can 
be made into a garden city, even were this desirable. The 
Government’s task, in making policy, is to put First Garden 
City into its proper perspective as a pioneer, and not to 
regard it as a stunt or, alternatively, as the last,.or even the 
most important, word on planning. 


Shorter Note 


A long dispute between panel doctors and the Ministry 
of Health has been temporarily settled by the offer, which 
has been accepted, of an increase of 9d. in the former’s 
capitation fee, bringing it up to ros. 6d. a year. The doctors 
have based their claim for an increase partly on the rise 
in the cost of living, but also on the fact that the 
drafting of the healthier members of the population into 
the Forces has increased the proportion of the unhealthy 
on their panels and therefore made them bad risks—or at 
least worse risks than when the previous capitation fee 
was negotiated. In earlier discussions the Ministry has 
refused to accept the argument, and has pleaded that it 
must await the Beveridge Report—an excuse which is no 
longer available. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





A Win-the-War Deal 


The President’s Message to Congress seems to give 
some evidence that he has decided to return to that earlier 
bold leadership which his supporters have been demanding 
and for which the obstructionist and dilatory tactics on 
Capitol Hill have provided so admirable an opportunity. 
The New Deal may have gone into temporary retirement, 
but its spirit goes marching on. Mr Roosevelt’s new slogan 
of “Win the War and Peace” is to have the benefit of all 
his old force and fighting spirit. There will be widespread, 
though perhaps not unanimous, satisfaction that he chose 
to pull no punches in his references to faulty perspectives 
in Washington, to the noisy clamour of the pressure groups, 
to the dangerous growth of over-confidence, and the con- 
tinuance of “ business as usual, politics as usual, luxuries as 
usual.” The substance of the Message was perhaps less 
startling than the vigour with which it was expressed. On 
only one new issue did the President demonstrate his willing- 
ness to do battle. That was the question of the soldier’s 
vote. Mr Roosevelt left no doubts that the action of the 
Senate in leaving the absentee Serviceman’s vote purely to 
state laws would, in fact, disfranchise the majority. and that 


this was thoroughly understood by the Forces; and he 
buttressed his argument by the statement of the Army and 
Navy that it would be impossible for them to administer 
effectively the voting laws of 48 states. His five-point pro-- 
gramme, which was the heart of the address, in effect offered! 
a bargain to the Conservatives in Congress. If that body 
adopts a “realistic” tax law, ceases its attempts to weaken 
the machinery for recovery of excess profits on war contracts, 
and supports the Administration’s food programme and 
extends the Stabilisation Act, Mr Roosevelt announced that 
he was ready to support a National Service Act. Beyond 
this, he proposed what many will regard as a post-war 
resurrection of the New Deal, in the form of a second Bill 
of Rights based on economic security for all. Urging Con- 
gress to take steps to implement this new basis of security 

and prosperity, he gave the warning that if no adequate pro- 

gress was made, “I am certain that the nation will be 

conscious of this fact.” No doubt Mr Roosevelt will do his 

share to stimulate the awareness. The suspicions of the 

Opposition that the New Deal would prove an all too 

punctual Phoenix have been proved not far wrong. 
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National Service de Luxe 


Details of Mr Roosevelt’s five-point plan were neces- 
sarily kept to a minimum in the address, but on at least 
two of them the President appears to have been guilty of 
a certain optimistic gloss. The definition of a “ realistic” 
Tax Bill might well have stressed the need for increased 
taxation on middle-incomes, as well as war profits—indeed, 
with that omission, it is hardly “realistic” at all; and 
the description of the proposed National Service Act 
showed similar signs of a desire to have the best of both 
worlds. A Bill to establish the responsibility of all able-— 
bodied adults to undertake National Service (the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill) has been in existence for many. months, 
and has had the support of the Services, but has hitherto 
failed to secure the President’s blessing. It would give 
powers of compulsion to the Manpower Commission in 
cases where voluntary methods were proved to have failed. 
The main considerations which led Mr Roosevelt to give 
the principle his conditional endorsement almost certainly 
are the Administration’s difficulties with the unions and 
the violence of the anti-strike feeling in Congress, through- 
out the country and in the Services. Probably it is the 
President’s hope that a National Service Act would head 
off the inevitable Congressional agitation for drastic ex- 
tension of the Smith-Connally-Harness anti-strike Act of 
last summer, and that the unions would accept the restric- 
tions of this “essentially democratic way of waging war” 
“more gracefully than an anti-strike curb aimed purely at 
labour. According to. Mr Roosevelt, such an Act would 
be a means of extending the “inner satisfaction” which 
comes from participation in the war effort ; it would be a 
“unifying ‘moral force.” But he was on more dubious 
ground when he argued that, in the light of experience in 
Britain and other democracies, it would not involve wide- 
spread compulsion, and would not mean reduction in 
wages, loss of seniority rights, or any substantial disturb- 
ance of workers. On the contrary, British experience 
suggests that if a national service law is to serve any 
practical purpose it must involve all these, in varying 
degree. On the President’s interpretation, it would become 
a pious hope, perhaps a moral force, but not an effective 
instrument of total mobilisation. But the chances of it 
becoming law are probably remote. The President himself 
admitted the Act was not essential to victory, although it 
would hasten the day ; and, rightly or wrongly, the defenders 
of the rights of the individual will certainly point to the 
current cancellation of war contracts as further evidence 
. of the lack of urgency. The labour unions are already on 
the warpath. Congress, indeed, is all too likely to regard 
the whole proposition as a bold bluff to secure its co- 
operation on the very points on which it has most clearly 
proved its obstinacy. Mr Roosevelt himself is probably 
not over-optimistic about the prospects of collaboration on 
Capitol Hill. But at least the record is clear. The responsi- 
bility is firmly passed to Congress. The country will have 
its say next November. ° 


x 
Weapon for Victory 


Education in the history of the methods and the conse- 
quences of Lend-Lease has reached flood-tide this week, 
with the publication in the United States, by the Macmillan 
Co., of Mr Stettinius’s book, “Lend-Lease, Weapon of 
Victory,” and by the President’s -Thirteenth Lend-Lease 
Report, which brings the picture up-to-date. As the out- 
standingly successful administrator of Lend-Lease from 
: August, 1941, until his appointment as Under-Secretary of 
: State last year, Mr Stettinus brings to his story of the growth 
-of Lend-Lease a comprehension and a‘wealth of detail as 
yet available to no one else. After the war there may be 
freedom to expand on the later stages in a way not yet 
possible, but this is an invaluable and most timely contribu- 
tion’: to American understanding of how Lend-Lease came 
about, and how it has worked as a weapon for victory. It 
‘is usefully supplemented by the latest Lend-Lease Report, 
which, beside providing the most recent figures on the size 
and: distribution of American aid, lays the unruly ghosts 
of some of the ‘rumours started at the time of the Five 
Senators’ feturn from their world tour. The total of Lend- 
Lease aid furnishéd from March, 1941, to November 30, 
1943, totals $18.6 billions, of which $10 billions was pro- 
vided in ‘the first 11 months of 1943. Lend-Lease now has 
absorbed 13.5 per. cent ‘of American war expenditures. 
‘Within the total the most striking trend is the increased 
export of finished munitions, which has risen from 21 per 
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cent in 1941 to 61 per cent in 1943, an index of the achieve- 
ments of the American war production programme. The 
most interesting aspect of the present report is its emphasis 
upon the equality of the contributions made by other 
countries, whether in terms of men, weapons, or ruined 
cities, the degree of self-help they have manifested, and 
the fact that Lend-Lease has been in most cases only a 
supplement, though an essential one, to their own produc- 
tive efforts. 
* 


In this vein the Report goes on to answer the endemic 
criticisms of the inadequacy of Reverse Lend-Lease, and of 
the responsibility of Lend-Lease for shortages of farm 
machinery, butter, coal and petroleum. The most incisive 
passages deal with the export of petrol, in which it is 
pointed out that total war exports are a smaller proportion 
(12 per cent) of American production of crude petroleum 
than peace-time exports were in 1938 (18 per cent). Allega- 
tions of misuse of petrol abroad, and of the failure to 
draw on British reserves, are vigorously refuted. Refusing 
to share alarm over the future of US reserves, the Report 
urges that after the war fair and equal access by all nations 
to petroleum will be guaranteed by agreed action for the 
expansion of production, the elimination of discriminatory 
treatment, and the reduction of trade barriers. Another 
vexed question—that of access to American-built airfields— 
should, it is suggested, be left to the continuing collabora- 
tion of the United Nations in international commerce and 
the development of a system of general military security. 
This is the most vivid, comprehensive and vigorous Report 
the Lend-Lease Administration has yet submitted. But such 
reports are read by comparatively few. Mr Stettinius’s 
book shows every promise of catching the imagination of 
many thousands of readers, and winning for the historic 
concept of ‘Lend-Lease a popular appreciation of its im- 
mense contribution to victory. 


* * * 


Tu Quoque 


Mr Willkie, who only a few months ago warned the 
British not to meddle in American politics, has this week 
been himself rebuked, in no uncertain terms, by Pravda for 
interfering in Russian affairs. The cause of the trouble was 
an article in the New York Times called, innocently enough, 
“Don’t Stir Mistrust of Russia,” in which Mr Willkie at 
one point remarked that 

What Russia intends to do about the political integrity 

of the small states around her borders, Finland, Poland, the 
Baltic and Balkan me is one of the most pressing problems 
in everybody’s mind. 
Pravda said flatly that Mr Willkie must not meddle in 
Russian intefnal affairs, and charged him with “ muddying 
the waters ” and being a political gambler. Mr Willkie, who 
has prided himself on being the sympathetic interpreter of 
Russia to America, was described as being stunned into 
silence at being thus wounded in the house of a friend. The 
State Department must have blended a gentle amusement 
with its sympathy at the discomfiture of the eminent 
amateur diplomat. The Russian attack may well have been 
the culmination of a series of irritations with earlier Ameri- 
can comment, which has, on occasion, been far less friendly 
than Mr Willkie’s mild observation. This comment, as might 
have been expected, has been stimulated by the incident, 
with most of the American papers rallying to Mr Willkie’s 
defence. The New York Times warned the Russians that 
“any attempt to settle the problem of frontiers unilaterally or 
on the basis of force will greatly discourage American par- 
ticipation in any future organisation to uphold post-war 
settlements.” There is no doubt that, in many quarters, the 
Polish frontier is regarded as a test case, not only of Russian 
intentions, but of the validity of the Atlantic Charter. The 
stream is not altogether as pure as this, however. There are 
enemies of the whole concept of collaboration who are not 
above using the Atlantic Charter to make any practical agree- 
ments impossible. Nor ‘can the existence of a substantial 
Polish vote in the United States be left out of the account. 
There are said to be something like five and a half million 
citizens of Polish origin in the United States, and they are 
largely centred in key states such as New York, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. At the last election, the Polish vote in- 
clined heavily to Mr Roosevelt, in some cities by as much 
as 10 to 1. The Po!es can also be expected to carry with them 
the sympathies of many of their co-religionists. A political 
stake of this magnitude cannot fail to be reflected in the 
attitude toward the Polish question. 
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The Favourite Son Crop 

The Republican Convention, at which the party’s pre- 
sidential candidate will be chosen, has been fixed to take 
place at Chicago on June 26th. Already there are firm pros- 
pects of a bumper crop of favourite sons. The newest can- 
didate is Governor Warren, of California, whose gracious 
yielding to the demands of the Republican state organisa- 
tion throws doubt upon earlier reports that he had agreed to 
stand down in favour of Mr Willkie. Governor Bricker last 
week edged himself out of the shadows with an attack on 
President’s Roosevelt’s “Win the War ” slogan, which he 
declared belonged, not to the Democratic party, but to every 
citizen. General MacArthur’s name is already down in 
Illinois, and Governor Stassen’s supporters are busy in 


. Minnesota. This nation-wide activity is probably not uncon- 


nected with the recent trip round the country of Mr John 
D. M. Hamilton, Mr Landon’s campaign manager in 1936 
and popularly believed to be the spark-plug of the anti- 
Willkie forces. The theory is that, with a sufficient number 
of favourite-son delegations, a deadlock might ensue at the 
convention which would provide the opportunity for a back- 
stage wangle eliminating Mr Willkie. The fact that isola- 
tionist Chicago has been chosen as the convention city is 
also regarded as a blow for Mr Willkie, who, it is thought, 
would have preferred the more sympathetic background of 
interventionist New York. The dress rehearsal of Republican 
prima donnas at Chicago certainly has an anti-Willkie cast. 
The warning of Governor Wills, of Vermont, that only Mr 
Willkie could be certain of beating Mr Roosevelt brought 
the sharp reply from the National Chairman that the Repub- 
licans could elect any candidate they chose. In his exhilara- 
tion Mr Spangler referred to a so-called poll of American 
soldiers in Great Britain which purported to show that they 
would vote Republican by an impressive proportion—an 
evidence of political concern and activity which the War 
Department is said to regard with disfavour. Meanwhile, the 
favourite of all favourite sons—the man who might be called 
the rising son if it were not for certain unpleasant connota- 
tions—is still discreetly silent on his political future, though 
admirably energetic in pushing popular post-war measures in 
New York. Recent polls have shown Governor Dewey lead- 
ing Mr Willkie by 35 per cent to 22 per cent in the latter’s 
home state and by even more in the East Central states. But 
Mr Willkie’s legendary unpredictability is still fluttering 
Republican dovecotes. The most recent rumours report the 
possibility of a deal between Mr Dewey and Mr Willkie to 
eliminate any Middle Western non-interventionist from the 
running, and even a deal between Mr Roosevelt and Mr 
Willkie whereby the latter would become President—if 
nominated—on condition that Mr Roosevelt headed the 
peace delegation. The early industry of Mr Willkie’s oppo- 
nents in the party shows that they mean to take no chances. 
* * * 


Crusade Against Monopoly 
The deep-seated and historic American distrust of big 


_business found fresh expression this week with the filing, 


in the New York courts, of a suit charging Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited, and the American DuPont 
de Nemours Company with violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. The allegation is of a “conspiracy” or cartel 
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agreement to divide up world markets in certain chemical 
products, dating from before 1920. A vigorous denial has 
been issued by Lord McGowan for ICI, defending the 
company’s policy of co-operation with the American 
corporation on the grounds that it was of public benefit 
both in the United States and Great Britain. The Attorney- 
General, after a lengthy recital of the Government charges, 
stated that the aim of the United States was to obtain the 
abrogation of the alleged illegal contracts and a perpetual 
injunction against ICI from violating the American Anti- 
Trust Acts. The procedure of a big anti-trust case in the 
United States is strange to British ideas, and calls for some 
explanation. It may well begin with the unusual spectacle 
of the Assistant Attorney-General in charge of the case 
devoting a press conference to denouncing the defendants. 
There follows the preliminary trial in the newspapers, in 
which the comments, if made in Britain, would bring 
speedy reprisals in the form of charges of contempt of 
court, if not libel. The process, in other words, is as much 
a political as a judicial one, and has been ever since 
Theodore Roosevelt found that the reformist zeal of the 
country could be satisfied by trust-busting. It made the 
little man feel. that his interests were being protected ; it 
made the Western Liberals happy, because the trusts were 
usually concentrations of Eastern capital. The interest of 
the present suit is that for the first time a British corpora- 
tion has been associated with an American in a spectacular 
anti-trust case. This will not: make the spectacle less 
popular. The occasion is being taken to stress the differences 
between British and American practice, rather along the 
lines of Mr Eric Johnston’s sorrow at the hankering after 
monopolies and cartels shown by the British business men , 
he met last summer. Thus the political debate which con- 
ventionally accompanies an anti-trust .suit may, in this 
case, have wide repercussions on the American attitude 
toward post-war economic collaboration. 


Shorter Notes 


The American press has shown considerable restraint in 
its comments on the Bengal famine. When this tragedy was 
at its peak, both news reports and leading articles showed a 
manifest unwillingness to add to the difficulties of the British. 
Recently, however, a series of “horror pictures ” of the famine 
have been appearing in a number of daily newspapers and 
weekly journals. These pictures are the result of normal 
journalistic enterprise. There have been demands—some of 
them from quarters inimical to Britain—that American food 
should be sent to India, or that the machinery of UNRRA 
be extended to include relief in Bengal. 

* 


-Warning that housing, transportation and other com- 
munity facilities were strained to the utmost in Pacific 
Coast areas, President Roosevelt’s committee for congested 
production areas has appealed to every one except qualified 
and registered war workers to stay away from this expand- 
ing war industries area. The statement of the committee, 
which represents all the major war. production agencies, 
said that the physical capacity of all community facilities 
had been exhausted. 
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December 6th 


HE new bacon agreement, under ‘which Canada will 
supply 450 million pounds to the United Kingdom in 
1944 and in 1945, compared with 675 million pounds in 1943, 
has come in for a great deal of criticism, some of which is 
a testimony to the affection of Canadians towards the 
people of Britain and the wish of Canadians to pull their 
fair weight in.the distribution of sacrifices. We on this side 
of the Atlantic have been acutely conscious of our good 
fortune ; and the proposal that Canadians restrict their 
consumption of bacon and pork products so that Britons 
could enrich a somewhat monotonous diet met with 
approval and co-operation. It was a small thing to do, but 
Canadians liked the idea that it was being done. Now it 
is suggested that as a result of the new agreement the British 
ration may fall from four ounces to three ounces a week, 
and sharp comment is being printed. The Winnipeg 
Free Press predicts that “ consternation and anger will be 
felt by Canadians generally ” at the result, adding that the 
Canadian people do not share the views of the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and hoping that the matter can still 
be re-opened. What especially annoys the Free Press is 
that we are not only cutting down our shipments of bacon 
to the United Kingdom but are taking off the restrictions 
on home supply at the same time, so that we ourselves will 
be allowed to eat all the bacon we can buy under our own 
very generous rationing system. A writer in MacLean’s 
Magazine asserts 
You could have knocked out a lot of Ottawa people with 
much less than a feather when knowledge of the new bacon 
contract got around, 
and added that the reduction was “a purely political 
move.” Other editors have been equally outspoken. 

The truth about the considerations which led the Govern- 
ment to modify the agreement downward by 225 million 
pounds for each of the next two years came out under 
this barrage of criticism. The first explanation was that 
the coarse grain supply available from the 1943 harvest 
was not adequate to repeat the 1943 production, that under 
the new coarse grain prices the profits on hog production 
would fall and some marginal production would cease. 
This was true, but it was not the whole truth. 

If the Government had been determined to maintain the 
1943 flow at any cost, it could presumably have been done 
in spite of the coarse grain problem. Canada has been 
shipping enormous quantities of coarse grains to the United 
States. The departmental solution is said to have been to 
offer a subsidy of three cents a pound to hog producers 
and to continue restrictions on the flow of pigs into the 
home market. This step would, presumably, have permitted 
the export to Britain in 1944 of a total approaching the 
1943 level. The Government, however, increased the market 
value of oats by a bonus of 10 cents a bushel, of barley by 
15 cents a bushel, while increasing hog prices by only 
4 cent a pound. At the same time, they removed the restric- 
tions on the domestic marketing of hogs. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Mr Gardiner, answering 
the widespread criticism, proceeded to explain that the step 
was in a measure deliberate and was being taken to protect 
the interests of Canadian farmers in the post-war transi- 
tional period, which might not now be very far away. 
Having digested the Minister’s statement, the Toronto 
Star neatly answers the question, “ Why thas the reduction 
been made? ” as follows :— 

It has been made because at the end of the war Britain 
will return to her pre-war market for the purchase of bacon, 
and that market is Denmark, not Canada. And why will Britain 
not now contract with Canada to take Canadian bacon after 
the war? Because she prefers Danish bacon, and Denmark 
will buy British products in payment whereas Canada imposes 
a tariff upon them. 

On behalf of the Minister of Agriculture, it can be said 
that the abrupt collapse of Canada’s export markets for 
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food products after the First Great War is still a bitter 
memory, and the Government would not be held blame- 
less if it failed to look ahead and prevent if possible a 
similar catastrophe this time. If Canadian agriculture is 
geared to a production of hogs capable of yielding 675 
million pounds for export, and the demand suddenly fades 
even to the pre-war peak of 192 million pounds, the glut 
and the decline in prices would be ruinous to many thou- 
sands of producers (in 1931 Canada shipped only 11 million 
pounds to Britain). Even after production had been stepped 
down to the equivalent of 450 million pounds for export, 
a sudden reduction of British imports to, say, 200 million 
pounds would create a serious situation. Mr Gardiner is 
now able to say to the Canadian farmer: “ Let us face the 
fact that peak production of hogs has passed and that we 
must contemplate post-war export levels more of the order 
of 200 million pounds. The Government has assured you 
of markets during 1944 and 1945 of 450 million pounds 
annually, plus what you can sell in a’ non-restricted 
domestic market. This gives you an opportunity to re- 
adjust your production and cultivate new markets for th 

or alternative products.” 


Liquidation of Hogs 


The immediate effect of the new agreement and the 
higher prices for coarse grains has been a serious con- 
gestion at the stockyards and packing plants. Hogs in large 
numbers have been held in stockyards, and farmers have 
hauled their loads to town only to be told to haul them 
home again until the glut was relieved. There have been 
-numerous hot protests to Ottawa. If the farmers keep their 
hogs on full rations while awaiting shipping facilities, their 
costs rapidly wipe out all profits. If they do not, the weight 


- of the hogs rapidly declines and they lose in another way.. 


Among the more thoughtful of the farm leaders the 
situation has been accepted as inevitable and the Govern- 
ment solution as reasonable. They are grateful for a good 
guaranteed price for high production for another two years. 
They feel that the present sharp liquidation of surplus hogs 
is a better outcome than to wait until after the war for a 
drastic readjustment. In a few weeks, the present flush run 
will be over, and the farmers will be able to decide on 
future policy. If they want to go out of the hog business 
they can do so in a gradual manner, while those who are 
well equipped to produce hogs efficiently can stay in the 
business. 

The post-war prospects for Canadian hog producers are 
bound up in such uncertainties as the length of the war. 
the speed with which countries like Denmark and Lithuania 
can resume export sales, and the overall world need of 
food. The Canadian Government is likely to approach the 
British Government to enter into a long-term post-war 
agreement to accept substantially larger quantities of 
Canadian bacon than before the war. As Dr J. A. Scott 
Watson, Agricultural Adviser to the British Embassy at 
Washington, has been saying, this raises the question of 
where Britain is to get the exchange. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that Canada 
no longer has a political party committed to high- tariffs. 
John Bracken, who succeeded R. B. Bennett (now Viscount 
Bennett) as national leader of the Progressive Conservative 
party, understands perfectly well the intimate relationship 
between the agricultural prosperity of, say, Manitoba (of 
which he was premier for about twenty years) and the 
tariff policy of the Dominion. Recently. Mr Bracken has dis- 
avowed the traditional high tariff policy of his party and 
has come out for relative freedom of international trade. 
There are powerful interests within his own party opposed 
to drastic reductions of tariffs, but it is safe to say that if 
Mr Bracken becomes the next Prime Minister of Canada 
he will not call a special session immediately afterwards tc 
raise tariffs sky-high against the world. 
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Swiss A griculture 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 

1oth 
IN spite of a great and sustained effort, Switzerland is 
still dependent on imports for the maintenance of its rela- 
tively small food rations. The improvement in the Allied 
military situation has not eased the situation, and the con- 
tinuation of the war into a fifth year has meant a new stage 
in the agricultural effort. At the beginning of the war, when, 
according to a rough estimate, four-fifths by value of the 
total consumption of agricultural products was produced 
at home, the “ Wahlen Plan,” named after its author, was 
put into operation. Its main provisions were the reduction 
of cattle, dairy cows and pigs by one-third and a gradual 
expansion of arable land by ploughing up pastures, re- 
claiming waste land and clearing forests until self-sufficiency 
was reached on the basis of minimum food rations. As 
long as some imports of cereals for bread and fodder were 
reasonably certain, the plan could be carried out satisfac- 
torily. Imports of fertilisers were small but adequate. Lack 
of fuel for tractors was overcome by the use of wood-gas 
generators. It was, in fact, only the labour shortage that 
produced difficulties, for already before the war Switzer- 
land had experienced a flight of labour from the land. 

Big price increases were a sufficient incentive for most 
of the peasants and farmers to carry out the instructions 
laid down in the plan. But though the production plan 
was comprehensive, the rationing of foodstuffs proceeded 
piece-meal until, in October, 1942, bread and milk were 
included. As in other countries, the agricultural production 
plans were accompanied by the strange propaganda pro- 
claiming the virtues of going back from the specialised 
dairy industries to the husbandry of mixed farming, where 
the peasant was again a “real” peasant and not only an 
industrialised: breeder of livestock. 

During four years of war, the expansion of arable land 
has made it possible to reduce imports of bread cereals, 
amounting to 70 per cent of total consumption before the. 
war, to 50 per cent. In the agricultural season 1942-43, the 
arable land was almost doubled compared with pre-war 
years. Cereals, potatoes, sugar-beet, vegetables, oilseed 
and tobacco cultivation were increased more or less accord- 
ing to plan. The ultimate goal of the Wahlen Plan is an 
area amounting to 500,000. hectares, and during 1942-43 
roughly 400,000 hectares were actually under cultivation. 
These figures seem small compared with the changes which 
have been made in other countries. They mean, however, 
a complete change for Swiss agriculture. If the ultimate 
goal is reached, the share of grassland in the total agricul- 
tural land will have been reduced from 83 per cent in 1937 
to §4 per cent in 1944. 

Even during the 1942-43 season, ee steady progress in 
expansion could no longer be maintained, and the new 
season seems to have seen a limit put to a further overall 
expansion. The agricultural plan aims, therefore, at intensi- 
fication, in other words, at higher yields from the land 
already under the plough. The peasants appear to be reluc- 
tant to expand arable land by clearing forests. Apart from 
this reluctance, which is motivated by the high labour costs 
of the work and the difficulty of maintaining the expanded 
area under the plough after the war, when unrestricted 
imports of cereals should again be possible, the peasants 
have also stopped reducing their livestock herds. Since the 
end of last year a slight increase in the number of cattle 
and pigs has even been noticed. 

The 1943-44 agricultural plan indicates that Swiss 
agriculture has reached its limit. It cannot escape the 
problems faced by other countries when planning their 
wartime agriculture. The expansion in the cultivation of 
cereals and root crops involves a reduction in the number 
of livestock. But when expansion has been carried to its 
practicable limits and intensification is attempted, it is 
found that higher yields of cereals and root crops cannot 

-be achieved because of the inevitable shortage of labour, 
machinery and fertilisers. Switzerland is to all intents and 
purposes fully mobilised, and general conditions are in this 
respect .not different from those in belligerent countries. 
Owing to the strenuous efforts made, there has so far been 
no shortage of potatoes and vegetables. At the same time 
there has been a steady reduction in the consumption 
of meat and fats. A particularly interesting feature of Swiss 
agriculture is that the rations or allowances for the so-called 
self-suppliers, that is, the peasants, are generous. The result 
is that there is a tendency to black market activities which 
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‘ble to arrive at prices which are justifiable for purely 








canriot be limited simply by exhortation and propaganda. 
Townspeople naturally try to augment their rations by 
breeding rabbits and by allotment gardening. 








Uneven Price Changes 


Superficially, the finances of agriculture seem to have 
improved. The Swiss Peasant Secretariat has estimated 
the value of the agricultural production as follows: 








(In million Swiss francs) 


1938 1941 1942 
Total production............ 1,297 1,707 1,784 
QUAEOES IG o.o sii cc eit eons 39 95 136 
CONOR ie e205 acl 'n hoo see siw tes 88 92 107 
Vegetables... 2 cies scien ts 68 92 133 
SWORN fotos oreo 8rd bsakses's <:yirni 66 154 171 
Dairy products............. 472 522 550 
Bie HRCCGIN Go. o.0/s. ojo:s 000 sini 166 199 167 
Cattle breeding............. 242 292 231 


The total value increased during this period by 37.5 per 
cent. The value of the cattle and pig breeding decreased, 
but whereas the total milk output was smaller in 1941, the 
value had increased by 17 per cent. On the whole, the 
table reveals an uneven price development, and it can be 
assumed that certain sections of the agricultural industry 
even incurred losses, whereas others gained considerable 
profits. The hazard of these far-reaching changes is actually 
greater in Switzerland than in other countries. There are 
many instances where prices were changed for purely politi- 
cal reasons, and the conditions of a compulsory war 
economy, with rationing and price fixing, make it impossi- 


economic reasons. 

It may be doubted whether there has been an actual 
increase in agricultural production measured in terms of 
nutrition. No doubt, the bulk has certainly increased. 
Generally speaking, it can, however, be said that a policy of 
agricultural self-sufficiency in peacetime has been rejected by 
Switzerland. Experience shows that it can never be achieved. 
The country depends on its highly specialised industries, 
and the present population could never be maintained on 
the agricultural products of the Swiss soil. 


but STILL, 


it’s a compensation 


This famous British Table Water—in Sparkling 
form—has disappeared for the moment but it 
will return with victory. An understanding 
public will appreciate our difficulties. 
Meanwhile—as a compensation—sufferers from 
Rheumatism, Sciatica and allied complaints will 
be glad to know that Bath Spa Water in STILL 
form, with all the curative mineral properties of 
the best Continental Spas, is still obtainable. 
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Germany 
The Housing Disaster 


A T the beginning of the war, there was an acute housing 
shortage in Germany. Official sources estimated that 

from 24 to 43 million additional flats would be necessary, 

if the population in Greater Germany were to be housed 

adequately. The building of flats in single houses or in 

blocks of flats was stopped in February, 1940, and the 

total number of flats completed and built under special 
permission during four years of war has been estimated by 

Dr Ley, the Housing Commissar, at roughly 400,000, or 

slightly more than the net increase in flats in Greater 

Germany during the record building year before the war. 

At the end of the second year of war, the additional 

number of flats needed after the war was estimated at 

six million, and the press discussed whether the building 

programme for the post-war period should be spread over 

ten or twenty years. 

Before the war, Autobahnen, palatial party buildings, 
public buildings in large towns, new factories, barracks 
and fortifications were built, and no labour or material 
was left for an adequate housing programme. Serious over- 
crowding of small flats again developed in many German 
towns, and particularly in the industrial towns of central 
Germany, which were still villages when Hitler came to 
power. Most of the boasted housing programmes remained * 
plans. A number of workers’ and peasant settlements were 
created as show pieces. 

After two years of heavy bombing, the housing situation 
in Germany is more than a problem ; by normal standards, 
it is more like a disaster. Industrial and military building 
cannot be stopped. If millions of people have become 
homeless as the result of bombing, no major part of 
building machinery, labour and material can be divertea 
to the construction of dwellings. It is mot mecessary to 
search for ‘statistical proof of the extent of the housing 
shortage ; the so-called “housing emergency work” in- 
augurated by Dr Ley in the autumn of last year confirms 
it. The immediate solution is the construction of make- 
shift dwellings in or around the bombed towns. 


Hut Dwellers 


It is a characteristic feature of German towns that 
generations of industrial workers and small businessmen 
have tended small plots of land on the fringe of the towns, 
usually known as the “gardens of. the little man.” Each 
of these gardens had a “ summer house.” varying in quality 
according to the skill of the gardener. Most of these 
summer houses were small wooden structures, but large 
enough to accommodate a family for the best part of the 

- summer. These summer houses, or Lauben, are the models 
for Dr Ley’s makeshift houses, the shelters of the bombed- 
out families. There is no provision for modern sanitation, 
for main water, gas or electricity. There is no lack of 
beautiful designs for these Lauben. Exhibitions have been 
opened, and simple instructions have been published for 
building them. It is an essential part of the relief scheme 
that, where possible, the bombed-out people are urged to 
build these huts themselves, preferably from salvaged 
material. ‘ 

Phase by phase, the housing situation in Germany has 
reflected the changing fortunes of the war. Shortly after 
Hitler came to power before the war, tens of thousands 
of large flats in big towns were redivided into small flats 
of one or two rooms, mostly at great cost in material 
and labour. Innumerable new state organisations con- 
verted flats into offices, and the general trend was that 
more people were crowded into smaller flats. It was esti- 
mated that, before the war, at least 17 to 20 per cent of 
the flats in towns were overcrowded. The building industry 
was so seriously overtaxed that major military and public 
constructions were only possible by using forced labour, 
which found its clearest expression in the Todt organisa- 
tion. Dr. Todt’s buildings were at least of real military im- 
portance apart from the Autobahnen. The pre-war schemes 
of the present Minister for War Production, Speer, were 
just grandiose‘; the finest materials were used. But for 
human dwellings, the use of iron and steel was cut down 
to a minimum, bricks were replaced by inferior substitutes, 
cheap plastics replaced metals, and so on. 
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at War 


In the war there have been two distinct stages. After 
the defeat of France, a grandiose plan of “ social building ” 
was announced, and Dr Ley was made Commissar for 
Social Building after the war. At the same time, innumerable 
military and civil departments took over more flats for 
offices ; and already in 1940 flats, and even single rooms, 
were put under compulsory administration, which meant that 
no landlord was able to let out or sell his property. During 
1941, the experience of 1934-35 was repeated, and a cam- 
paign was begun for dividing the large flats that had sur- 
vived into still smaller units. This time, however, actual 
conversions remained negligible in number, because of 
the lack of labour and material. At the same time, bombing 
on a large scale began. 


During 1942, the authorities remembered that a lazge 


.number of flats and whole houses had been converted into 


offices. Organisations and administrative departments were 
therefore forbidden to take over any flats. A campaign 
was made at the same time for moving offices out of former 
flats ; and offices as a rule had to find accommodation in 
huts built of timber. At that time, it seemed still relatively 
easy to get enough timber from Sweden and Finland for 
these purposes. Plans were made for erecting, in addition, 
prefabricated wooden houses imported from abroad. Yet 
more and more wooden barracks had to be constructed for 
prisoners of war, and millions of foreign workers, who were 
crowded in barracks near factories and on large estates. 


Shifting the Burden 


At the beginning of 1943, it seemed clear that the Govern- 
ment had given up any hope of relieving the shortage of 
dwellings by new construction. A decree entitled the 
“dwelling space steerining order” was introduced, whose 
‘main point was a stop on taking up residence in a number 
of large German towns. From time to time, fresh towns 
were added to the list, and at present practically all large 
German towns are closed areas. Meanwhile, Dr Ley had 
been appointed Supreme Dwelling Commissar, and decree 
after decree has followed. 

Each decree was designed to-make better use of available 
‘flats. First, people were forbidden to have more than one 
flat, until it was stipulated that one room was the maximum 
that could be allowed for one person. As usual, statistics 
were prepared to show that these equalitarian principles 
actually produced a surplus. of rooms; and Dr. Ley an- 
nounced that, for the 89 million inhabitants of Greater Ger- 
many, which includes Bohemia and Moravia, 92 million 
rooms, kitchen and the corridors not counted, had been 
available, and that, at that time, June, 1943, only one million 
rooms had been destroyed by bombing. The stark contrast 
between this figure and the earlier estimate that there was 
a shortage of several millions of flats is impressive. It shows 
the supreme .irresponsibility of totalitarian politicians. The 
stricter use of available flats has reached its limits. Rebuild- 
ing of destroyed houses is impossible because of the lack of 
material. So people have to live either in repaired houses or 

in makeshift huts like the Lauben on the outskirts of the 
large town. 


An impressive organisation has been built up for re- 
pairing damaged houses, in spite of the fact that the greater 
part of building workers and independent artisans are 
engaged on war work. At the same time, all building 
material still in the yards of builders and building firms 
has been requisitioned for the purpose of preserving stocks 
for necessary industrial and war building purposes. 
Bombed-out people are therefore either crowded together in 
houses that are still standing, and little more, or live in 
undamaged shelters, or are engaged in constructing some- 
where with salvaged material wooden huts. The millions of 
foreigners who live in large camps are probably as well 
housed as the majority of bombed-out people. This is the 
actual, as compared with the statistical, situation. It is, 
however, not uniform all over Germany, nor equally bad 
for all Germans. The totalitarian regime is a hierarchy, 
and the actual differences in housing are indicated by con- 
stantly changing priorities. Disabled and decorated soldiers 
have first claim to a flat. Bombed-out people must be ac- 
cepted in any flat. Large families are also on the priority 
list. In short, there are some at least who have not lost the 
hope of getting better accommodation. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS 
ESSENTIAL 18 HEALTH 


Colds and influenza cannot be resisted when 
your diet is deficient in vitamin A: the daily 
dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and chil- 
dren cannot grow up with straight bones and 
strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: th 
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daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 
above the safety level. 


This extra supply of vitamins A and D will 
work wonders in building up your resistance 


and stamina through this fifth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2]- 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


British Cinema Prospects 


ee by the rise in cinema share prices at the turn 
) of the year, one of the Stock Exchange’s New Year 
resolutions is to go more often to the pictures in 1944. But 
the markets, like true film fanciers, are hitching their wagon 
to their favourite star ; for recent demand has been concen- 
trated on the companies with which Mr J. Arthur Rank’s 
name is associated and has passed others by. There have 
been many aspirants for leadership of the British cinema 
industry, but Mr Rank is the only one who has, so to speak, 
received the official insignia, by way of a request from the 
President of the Board of Trade that he should bring no new 
major film organisations under his banner. 

It is difficult, at present, to envisage the future of the 
British: cinema industry except in terms of Mr Rank and 
his projects. Possibly, the share market’s emphasis is un- 
duly exclusive, since the largest film exhibiting circuit in 
the country, owned by Associated British Pictures, is out- 
side his control, and the organisation which aims to become 
the largest single film production concern after the war— 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer-London Films, Ltd.—is American- 
financed, under the chairmanship and managing directorship 
of Sir Alexander Korda. But Mr Rank has undoubtedly 
_ captured the public imagination and whetted it by his own 
recent speeches suggesting far-reaching post-war develop- 
ments. He came with a reputation as a shrewd—even 
“ hard ”—but courageous man of business who had served 
a long and profitable apprenticeship with the great flour- 
milling concern which carries his family name, and with 
which he is still directly associated. He entered the film 
industry on the renting side, and became chairman of the 
board of Odeon Theatres on the death of Mr Oscar 





COMMON COLD 
Common sense.. 


dw common sense approach to the problem of 
the common cold is “Serocalcin”’ and people who 
maintain that colds are “ inevitable” ignore facts. 
For more than eight years “Serocalcin” has been 
prescribed by the Medical Profession and the 
efficacy of “ Serocalcin ” for treatment or prophylaxis 
in some 8 out of 10 cases is now a matter of 


established fact. 


“ Serocalcin ”’ (reg. trade mark) is a sulphu-guaiacolic 
plasma precipitate which enhances the resistive 
capacity of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. It is contained in small tablets, easy and 
pleasant to take. 


Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up 
a cold in 48 to 72 hours. Two tablets daily, for 30 
consecutive days, provide immunity in some 8 out of 
10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months. 


There are no “ drugs” in “ Serocalcin” and conse- 
quently no unpleasant reactions. It can be given to 
children with perfect safety. 


A treatment pack of 20 ‘‘ Serocalcin”’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc. 
tax), The full immunizing course of 60 tablets costs 8/5% 
(inc, tax), All who suffer from the common cold are invited to 
send 1d, stamp (to comply with regulations) for booklet ‘‘ Immu- 
nity from Colds,”’ 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 


Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Rickmansworth Rd., Watford, Herts 


Deutsch, who had built up a very profitable chain of super- 
cinemas. In 1939, before Mr Rank became chairman, Odeon 
had announced its intention of making an offer for 
Gaumont-British, the second (Associated British being the 
other) of the two large integrated groups in the industry. 
The projected merger fell through; but in 1941 it was 
announced that Mr Arthur Rank, apparently in propria 
persona, had succeeded in acquiring the majority holding of 
the brothers Ostrer in the Metropolis and Bradford Trust, 
which gave voting control of Gaumont-British. 

The background and details of the resulting position 
have already been described in The Economist on July 3, 
1943. Since The Economist’s article was written, no further 
major acquisitions by Odeon or Gaumont-British have been 
announced—though the “ gentlemen’s agreement ” between 
Mr Rank and the Board of Trade made an exception for 
contracts under negotiation’ at the time it was arrived at, 
and this, apparently, covered such deals as the acquisition, 
last October, by Odeon of the six cinemas owned by Joseph 
Mears Theatres. But there have been two developments 
which, jointly, seem to suggest that the outlook is much less 
settled than at one time it seemed to be. The Board of 
Trade’s intervention was generaJly believed to have, as one 
of its aims at least, the prevention of any acquisition by 
Mr Rank of even a substantial voting interest in Associated 
British Pictures. The Government, generally, seemed to 
have gained its objective of ensuring the maintenance of 
reasonably competitive working conditions, and the position 
among the giants seemed fairly clear-cut, with Associated 
British on one side of the river and Gaumont-British and 
Odeon, under common leadership, on the other. But recent 
news has made it difficult to say what the strength of the 


| link between the two last-named organisations really is. 


In the first place, it has been disclosed in The Financial 
News, and subsequently confirmed by Mr Rank himself, 
that the transfer of the shares giving control of Gaumont- 
British to Mr Rank has not been made effective, because 
the necessdry consent of the American interests holding 
the minority of the voting shares has not been given. Mr 
Rank has stated that the matter has been discussed in letters, 
but needs personal contact, which it has been impossible 
so far to arrange. In view of the fact that the deal took place 
over two years ago, and the American interests concerned 
had shown in the clearest possible way that they regarded 
their giving or withholding of permission as some- 
thing much more than a mere formality—by vetoing an 
earlier attempted transfer of the controlling shares to the 
late Mr John Maxwell—the delay seems inexplicable, except 
on the assumption that the American consent, whenever it 
is asked for, will not necessarily be a foregone conclusion. 
In the meantime, both the brothers Ostrer, Mark and 
Maurice, remain on the Gaumont-British board, and one is 
joint managing director. The position is unusual in many 
ways. What it appears to amount to, in fact, is that Mr Rank 
holds something resembling a power of attorney from the 
brothers Ostrer to exercise the rights attaching to what are 
still their shares (because they have not been, and cannot 
be, without American consent, transferred to Mr Rank or 
anyone else), in return for a considerable sum of money 
which, presumably, is still in the nature of a deposit or 
pledge. If this interpretation were correct, the question 
would arise whether frustration might be pleaded, and the 
Status quo restored, at the will of either party, if the con- 
ditions for “completion ” of the ultimate transfer proved 
impossible and the pledge money were returned. It may. 
for the time at least, suit both parties that Mr Rank should 
control the Gaumont-British board without being legal 
owner of the majority voting shares. But from Mr Rank’s 
viewpoint there is a material difference between de facto 
and de jure ownership, since any hypothetical future rival 
for Gaumont-British control, who was prepared to pay the 
price and was persona grata to the American interests, 
would be bound to approach Mr Rank himself if he were 
the out-and-out owner of the shares, but could go direct to 
the ultimate owners if he were not. 
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Whatever its precise legal status, in practice Mr Rank’s 
protectorate over Gaumont-British can hardly be regarded 
as being on the same firm footing as his control of Odeon, 
and this seems to be the view taken by Mr Rank himself. 
At the last meeting, he expressed his ambition to see an 
Odeon theatre in “ all the major cities ” of Britain—includ- 
ing, inferentially, cities already served by Gaumont theatres. 
At the same time, he announced that the Odeon directors 
had been “exploring the possibility ” of taking interests in 
theatres in liberated countries of Europe. This would indeed 
be an adventure into the unknown, and if the exploration 
has been real'y serious, something on a considerable scale 
would seem to be intended. Its dec!ared object—to ensure 
“fair representation ” on the Continent for British pictures 
—would be achievable only if the proposed chain of British- 
owned theatres were sufficiently widespread, numerous and 
attractive to compete successfully in a fair number of coun- 
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| 
Gaumont- | Associated 
; British Odeon | British 
_<aepeny Date i Picture Theatres | _ Picture 
(and Balance Sheet Date) Cornoration (June 26) Corporation 
: (March 31) (March 31) 
o % % 
Earned for Ordinary :— 
hain ano lseatensionis 9-28 5-5 36-9 373 
Cia, px tase eval laip 0x64 s-© 0-6 20-8 10-6 
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ie ais bien’ paoarws 4000. 71 38 -0 31-7 
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Denomination ........... 10/- | 5/- 5/- 
Present Price.............. 18/6 | 31/- 17/6 
Yield on Last Div. (%'..... 3.24 : 2.42 5 00 
Yield on Earnings (%) ..... 3.89 | + 6.97 8.54 


1 
' 
; Ue oe lb, 
* Including taxation provision. 





tries with the continental, and still more the Hollywood, 
product—and that would be no light undertaking. 

From the investor’s viewpoint, it seems virtually certain 
that the post-war expansion programme which Mr Rank 
has suggested would demand a very large capital expendi- 
ture. That, in turn, would suggest a highly conservative divi- 
dend policy in the meantime. The table above shows that a 
severe drop in earning power was suffered in the early years 
of the war by all the leading cinema groups—by Associated, 
as well as by Gaumont and Odeon. That position has now 
been reversed. Cinema profits are running high at a time 
when “ the pictures ” are one of the few forms of unrationed 
expenditure available to a fully employed population, many of 
whose members have been uprooted from their homes and 
deprived of normal “ satisfactions.” Some of the greatly in- 
creased gross takings of the theatres have percolated through 
to shareholders in increased dividends. But taxation—especi- 
ally EPT—is taking a substantial tolf of earnings. And the 
current financial position of all the groups is anything 
but liquid. Their consolidated balance-sheets, in every 
case, show a substantial excess of current liabilities over 
liquid assets. Nevertheless, dividend yields of 3.24 per 
cent and 2.42 per cent on Gaumont-British ordinary and 
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Odeon ordinary, respectively, suggest that investors are 
thinking in terms of higher future dividends, and, further, 
are differentiating in favour of companies in Mr Rank’s 
orbit. By contrast, the present dividend yield on Associated 
British ordinary is as high as 5.00 per cent. 

How far is this attitude soundly based? Clearly, there are 
two distinct factors in the equation, one industrial and the 
other personal. The film industry in all its branches—film 
exhibiting not excepted—has always hitherto been reckoned 
among the more “speculative” domestic trades, from the 
investor’s angle. A vigorously progressive policy may be 
what the industry needs after the war—certainly, the Odeon 
super-theatres, with their studious care for patrons’ tastes 
and comfort, have paid handsomely. But future development . 
on the scale recently canvassed is obviously going to be 
costly—all the more so because it now seems certain to be 
carried out in a competitive environment. Mr Rank’s chal- 
lenge, if made effective, can scarcely be disregarded by the 
rest of the industry. Further, it may raise interesting ques- 
tions about the relationship of different groups inside Mr 
Rank’s own orbit. Many Gaumont houses are older and 
have jess drawing power than the Odeon theatres. They 
might well feel the keen edge of competition if the latter 
were established in every large town in the country. Up to 
now, it has been impossible to say whether Euphelia or 
Chloe has the warmer corner in Mir Rank’s heart, but as 
his affection constitutes the main link between them, the 
question may ultimately have importance in many varied 
and perhaps unexpected ways. 

On a broader view, the maintenance of the industry’s 
exceptionally high current profits depends partly on the 
maintenance or otherwise of the national income afte: 
the end of the European war and the subsequent transitior: 
period. Before the war, seating accommovation, in the 
country as a whole, was admittedly generous, if not ex- 
cessive. The projected additions to its capacity will doubt- 
less have to yield priority in construction to more urgent 
requirements for homes, municipal buildings and, probably, 
certain business premises. If so. the programme may - well 
come to fruition at a time when many other activities. 
competitive with the pictures but now restricted or dormant, 
are re-established as claimants for popular favour. When 
the black-out has gone and a redistributed population 
(possibly with less overtime earnings) is free to choose 
between the pictures, football, dogs, horses, beer, shops 
with replenished shelves, holidays, “trips” and, not least. 
the restored amenities of its own homes, including television 
—then the cinema industry will need to be exceptionally 
enterprising or fortunate, or both together, to maintain its 
earnings at anything like their quasi-monopo’y wartime level. 

In the long run, nevertheless, Mr Rank may quite 
probably be right. A policy of steadily raising the quality 
of the industry’s service may be the surest way—perhaps 
the only way—of maintaining or increasing its hold on the 
public purse. The post-war reduction or final disappearance 
of EPT will provide an appreciable “ cushion ” for share- 
holders against a fall in earnings ; but a lavish dividend dis- 
tribution policy would be difficult to defend in the condi- 
tions suggested in this article. All in all, the future of the 
cinematograph industry as a popular entertainer mav be 
assured, for as far ahead as one wou!'d care to prophesy. Bur 
the claim of its leading shares to “investment” as distinct 
from “ speculative industrial ” ranking, will perhaps be more 
appropriate when its post-war programme has been com- 
pleted, and when its outstanding personalities have proved. 


the quality of their leadership, than it is at the present 
time. 


Business Notes 


The Gold Cure 


The process of combating inflation by sales of gold in 
the Middle East and India is gaining persistent momentum, 
and is apparently meeting with considerable, though still 
rather localised, success. In Egypt and the Middle East, the 
“gold cure ” for inflation is now effective. The cost of living 
in Cairo has kept fairly stable since last summer, when it 
had reached a level nearly three times that of the first half 
of 1939. The volume of official gold sales needed to arrest 
the development of further inflation (no attempt has been 
made to correct the inflation which preceded the new policy) 
has been comparatively modest. The gold price in Alexan- 
dria has kept steady at 169.2 piastres per dirhem in recent 


weeks. This is equivalent to a sterling price of slightly 
under £16 per ounce. In India the scale of official sales of 
gold has been gradually increasing. Last week about 50,000 
ounces were sold in the Bombay market on official account. 
This week, this record will have been easily exceeded, for 
on Tuesday and Wednesday alone official sales totalled over 
62,000 ounces. The official price, which was around Rs 78 
per ounce when official sales began last autumn, has been 
reduced to Rs. 71/2, at which it has remained since mid- 
December. Even at this lower figure the Bombay quotation, 
which is for one tola of fine gold, gives a sterling equivalent 
of £14 4s. 6d. per ounce. It will thus be seen that the volume 
of these official sales of gold is becoming substantial— 
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£700,000 last week and a figure probably approaching 
£1,000,000 this week. It is not altogether surprising that 
the progress of the Indian experiment in counter-inflation 
should be watched with a touch of apprehension in this 


country. It is remembered how insatiable a sink for the — 


precious metals India proved in the half-century prior to 
1931. The absorption of gold could, under present in- 
flationary conditions, outdo any comparable achievement 
in the great days of India’s gold acquisitions. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the other methods of combating in- 
flation which the Indian authorities have prepared will soon 
come into operation. In particular, the premium bond issue 
is awaited with the keenest interest. While it is admitted 
that gold sales have proved a useful element in helping to 
mop up inflated purchasing power in India, it is asking a 
lot of gold to attempt single-handed the task of bridging the 
inflationary gap which is in essence equal to the amount of 
British and American Government expenditure in that 
country. South Africa’s gold could be put to much better 
use than doing a job for which the Indian fiscal machine 
should be responsible. 


* * * 


The Empire’s Dollars 


Interesting allegations of trade discrimination against 
American exports to British Empire countries were made 
this week at a meeting of American exporters held in New 
York. The specific accusation was that, although India had 
in recent years accumulated large dollar balances in the 
course of its trade with the United States, these dollars 
were apparently converted into sterling “ as part ot a delibe- 
rate effort by the British to bar Americans from the Indian 
market.” This is, as good an example of the demand to have 
one’s cake and to eat it as has yet come from the United 
States. Admittedly, the dollar income of the British Empire 
and of other countries now within the sterling bloc is 
pooled and cleared through London. But the reason for this 
pooling is not to bar Americans from these sterling area 
markets but to mobilise every available dollar required to pay 
for essential imports from the United States. America cannot 
expect Britain to use the dollars twice over. If at the end 
of this war the dollar reserves of the sterling countries 
appear too exiguous for the liking of American exporters, 
the fault will lie not with any deep-laid British plot, but 
with the vigour with which the US Treasury will have 
encouraged the Empire to empty its pockets of dollars. 


* * * 


Miners’ Bonus 


The fact that only one district (Leicestershire) qualified 
for the output bonus last month—the latest coal production 
figures are given on page 88—emphasises the unsatisfactory 
nature of the present bonus system. The Mineworkers’ 
Federation have accepted Lord Greene’s recommendation 
that the bonus should be transferred from a district to a pit 
basis, as a means of providing greater incentive, and the 
Government agreed, subject to acceptance by both sides of 
the industry. The owners’ counter-proposal (as reported in 
The Economist of December 25th) is to increase the attend- 
ance bonus duting the last two days of the week, making 
in all ros. 6d. for a full six-day week worked, instead of the 
present 6s. (1s. a day would be paid for the first four days’ 
attendance, 3s. for:the fifth and 3s. 6d. for the ‘sixth day). 
The present district output bonus scheme could be retained, 
and they suggest that the whole of the attendance bonus, 
now paid by the owners, should be paid from the Coal 
Charges Account. One of the miners’ leaders, Mr Joseph 
Hall, of Yorkshire, has expressed himself as personally in 
favour of the owners’ proposal, but the Federation as a 
whole has not made its view known. Their decision to 
change from a district to a pit bonus was reached on the 
basis of a vote taken in the districts. An attendance bonus 
of course bears no direct relation to output, except in so far 
as it would reduce absenteeism during the last two days of 
of the week, when output tends to decline. It is not a “ per- 
sonal” bonus for increased output—such as would be pro- 
vided by increased piecework earnings. The miners’ leaders 
have also discussed with the Government ways and means 
of reducing absenteeism and improving discipline, in par- 
ticular the extension of the system of voluntary fining as an 
alternative to prosecution in the Courts, and the speeding 
up of the settlement of local disputes. The miners’ special 
delegate conference is meeting on January 27th, by which 
time it may be hoped that some of these matters will be 
positively settled. 
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Housing for Pit Recruits. 


‘The controversy about whether it is better that the 
youths who are being directed into the mines should be 
billeted with miners’ families or live in ‘hostels is beside 
the. point. If accommodation can be found in mining 
villages which is satisfactory and will not increase con- 
gestion in the miners’ homes or add unduly to the burdens 
of miners’ wives, then it is probably preferable that the 
temporary miners should live as miners, with miners, while 
they are in the pits. If there is a shortage of suitable billets, 
and there undoubtedly is in most coalfields, then the youths 
must live in hostels, and the Departments concerned must 
get on with the job of building them. Alternatively, there 
may be big houses in the neighbourhood which could be 
used, and, if so, transport will have to be arranged. Accom- 
modation near training centres is not likely to be so hard 
to find as when the recruits are actually posted to work. 
Even so, shortage of accommodation may well slow up the 
rate of intake of trainees, and it is unlikely that Mr Bevin 
will get more than a fifth of his projected 30,000 recruits 
by the end of April. Most of the districts have already got 
plans for hostels, though building has not been begun. In 
Durham, two-thirds of the 3,000 recruits whom the county 
hopes to absorb by October are to be housed in five hostels. 
In Nottinghamhire, conditions are easier and miners’ houses 
are more up-to-date. Yorkshire is planning to build twelve 
or thirteen hostels this year. The object of compulsory 
recruitment is to introduce productive workers who will 
help to produce more coal, and not to provide a sociological 
experience for a cross-section of British youth, valuable as 
this may be. It would, therefore, be unfortunate if the 
Minister of Fuel were to proceed on the basis of distri- 
buting recruits as evenly as possible between the different 
coalfields, so as not to offend the susceptibilities of district 
associations. It would be more useful to send them where 
the greatest contribution to production can be expected. 
And, in any case, it is plain that the recruitment and train- 
ing of these youths, interesting and important though the 
process may be, cannot seriously be expected to solve the 
present coal problem. 


x x * 


Essential Work 


More than eight million workers are covered by Essen- 
tial Work Orders, and on the whole the machinery has been 
operated smoothly, with the co-operation of most employers 
and workpeople. There are, however, anomalies in the 
Order, which lead to injustice in individual cases. A 
constant source of friction is the clause relating to “ serious 
misconduct ” as a reason for the dismissal of workers, other- 
wise forbidden ; and the Trades Union Congress passed a 
resolution last year calling for an amendment of the Order 
to define this term more precisely. The TUC alleged that 
continual breaches by employers were left unchallenged. 
The case of Mr V. J. Jackson, shop stewards’ convener at 
Desoutters, Ltd., a firm of machine-tool makers in the 
London area, has raised sharply the question of employers’ 
compliance with the Order. Mr Jackson was discharged, so 
far as the facts are known, for placing a trade union notice 
on the factory notice board—an act which in the firm’s 
opinion (nothing has been reported about Mr Jackson’s 
previous conduct and attitude) constituted “serious mis- 
conduct.” The Appeal Board upheld Mr Jackson’s conten- 
tion that he had been wrongfully dismissed. The National 
Service Officer directed the firm to reinstate him in his 
previous employment. Messrs Desoutters, according to Mr 
Bevin’s statement in the House of Commons on December 
Ist, “ maintained that they had_no work to give Mr Jackson 
and complied with the reinstatement direction only to the 
extent of paying him his wages.” A further notice, served 
on November 11th, to reinstate him was ignored, Mr Bevin 
then said that he had no alternative but to cancel the 
certificate which scheduled the firm under the Essential 
Work Order. Oddly, as it may seem, the work which 
Desoutters were doing became abruptly non-essential 
because of this unfortunate incident; the law must be 
applied. This was the first occasion on which a firm had 
been “ descheduled ” for failure to obey the National Ser- 
vice Officer. A statement issued by the Ministry of Labour 
last week reports that the Minister now contemplates pro- 
secuting the firm. Quite apart from the fact that the firm 
appears to have taken the opportunity, scandalously, to dis- 
charge a worker who, as an active trade unionist, was not 
persona grata to them, Messrs Desoutters did deliberately 
flout the decision of the Appeal Board. On the other hand. 
the problem of factory discipline—often not capable © 
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proof one way or the other by demonstrable evidence—is 
too important and ubiquitous for the incident to be wholly 
written off as one firm’s unpardonable recalcitrance. If and 
when Mr Bevin decides to prosecute, he may well have a 
very strong case; but the problem, which. vexes good as 
well as bad employers, will remain. 


* * * 


Licence of Right 


The latest contribution to the discussion on reform of 
the Patents Act is a pamphlet published by ICI entitled 
“Patents and Licences of Right.” The object of the writer is 
to examine the relative merits of the exclusive patent and a 
wider licensing, and the conclusion reached is that 


of all proposals to change the patent laws, compulsory 
licensing is probably. the most dangerous to the effective- 
ness of the patent system for its intended purpose. 


The argument falls into two sections of which the first is 
designed to show that, if cases exist in which Licences of 
Right ought to be granted, the position is covered by 
Sections 24, 27 and 38a of the Patents Act. To this there 
are two answers. First, the cost of putting the law in 
operation may be prohibitive—this appears to be admitted. 
Secondly, Section 27(2)(c) lays upon the Controller the 
task of determining whether “ the demand for the patented 
article in the United Kingdom is not being met to an 
adequate extent and on reasonable terms.” It has yet to 
be shown that there exists any means, other than the opera- 
tion of competition, of determining what -is in fact the 
elasticity of demand for an article. Certainly there is no 
reason to suppose that any enquiry which the Controller 
could be expected to make would put him in a position to 
give a ruling which took all important factors into account. 
The second part of the Pamphlet is designed to show 
that, under a general system of compulsory licensing, the 
public, industry and the inventor will all be worse off than 
at present. Most of the, arguments advanced—and some 
which are not—were mentioned in articles which appeared 
in The Economist on January 16th and 23rd and May 15th 
of last year. Essentially the writer of the ICI pamphlet 
claims that, without a considerable period of monopoly 
exploitation after patenting, industry will not engage in 
research, and, if it does, will either conceal the results or fail 
to make use of them because the risk of loss is too high. 
It is to be noted that, with scarcely an exception, the 
statement reads as though the subject matter of patents 
were some article for sale to the consuming public, whereas 
some of the more valuable patents are those designed to 
cheapen production. It is surely very odd that the stress 
should fall in this particular manner. Surely the truth is 
that, under reasonably competitive conditions, industry 
will be compelled to research and to use the effects of 
research. What is required is that everybody should be 
free to use the results of research on payment of a reason- 
able fee. What the ICI pamphlet fears is that competition 
will lower prices and so make past investment in research 
and capital equipment unremunerative. What it nowhere 
mentions is that continuing research ought to be directed 
to new inventions which will reduce costs of production 
and so render possible a wider sale of the particular product 
in question. The real danger is that a period of restric- 
tionist legislation may have so sapped the energies of the 
British industrialist that he is no longer prepared to exercise 
his proper function of risk-taking. 


* * * 


Banking Profits 


The results of all the English banks of which the 
bulk of the shares is held by the public and those of 
Williams Deacon’s and the two Scottish banks affiliated to 
the Midland are now available. In every case the dividends 
are unchanged, but in all cases but one, the Midland, the 
Profit is higher. There is no apparent reason why the 
experience of the Midland should differ from that of other 
banks, but a year ago its rise was smaller than that of any 
other of the big five, and it may be that the discrepancy 
is a result of a more conservative policy. In any case, the 
point is not worth a great deal of attention for it seems 
evident that the rise in disclosed profits is a large under- 
Statement of the expansion in net earnings. The actual 
increase is some £470,000, after all taxation, to £8,728,600 
compared with an expansion of £410,000 for 1942 over 
1941. A conservative calculation, based on the figures for 
eleven months, suggests an expansion in gross earnings of 
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the order of £4,000,000. Even so it is understood that the 
banks have not yet reached the point where they are 
paying EPT, so that the strengthening of hidden reserves 
must again have been very material. Since the profits are 
up and the dividends unchanged the percentage available 
for provisions and reserves is, of course, higher on the year. 


Millions of Pounds 





1942 

















| 1941 1943 

| Profit | Profit Profit 

| oO | oO o 

/o /O /a 

! t | | & 
Published profit after all tax | 7,848 -8 | ... | 8,258-9 | os 8,728 -6 
Premises and defd. repairs.. | 410-0} 5-2| 460-0| 5-6] 760-0| 8-7 
Pensions, including Widows’ 880-0 | 11-2 700 -0 8-5 600 -0 6-9 
War Contingencies Res..... 100 -0 1:3 500-0} 6-1 500 -0 5:7 
Gen. and Contingencies Res. | 1,200-0 | 15-3 1,300-0 | 15-7 | 1,400-0 | 16-0 
Dividends (net) ........... 5,229 -0 | 66°5 | 5,231-8 | 63-3.) 5,238-4 | 60-1 
Carry Forward (plus) ...... 29°3| 0-4{ 67 0°8 230-2 | 2:6 

| 











As is shown by the accompanying table, which covers the 
results of the big five and the two independent Lancashire 
banks, the District and Martins, the additional money 
has gone mainly to premises accounts, including provision 
for deferred repairs and rebuilding, while free reserves 
and carry forward are the next most important bene- 
ficiaries. 


* * x 


Bank Share Yields 


It may be recalled that the figures of The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index showed a rise of some § per cent, from 
III.7 to 117.4, in bank and discount company shares dur- 
ing the year 1943. The prices of all the English bank shares 
are now ex dividend, and it is possible to split up the general 
picture into its component parts. In the following table 
the ex dividend prices and yields on each of the shares of 
the seven English banks which are dealt in have been com- 
pared with the corresponding figures of a year ago. There 
are three classes of share to be considered: those with 
maximum dividends—these are all fully paid—and the 
partly and fully paid shares whose payments may still fluc- 
tuate. The movements are not consistent throughout, but 
in general the maximum dividend shares have fallen on 


Capital Value 




















Div. Price Yield Price Yield 
1943 1943 1944 1944 
Nom. Paid % 
Barclays : % | f 
a £4 = |Fully +10 *54/- 3°71 *53/6 3°74 
OE eas cians £1 a 14 76/— 3-68 17/6 3-62 
District 
a ae £5 » £1 18 87/- 4-14 92/-- 3°91 
ae. ere £1 Fully 710 56/3 3-56 54/- 3 70 
(> al 2 18 96/6 | 3-73 | 98/6 66 
Lloyds | | 
SON 6, | £5 fl 12 57/6 4-18 60/6 3-96 
ERMINE ocp ease £1 Fully +5 29/6 3°38 29/- 3°44 
Martin’s ...... £20t £2k 15 1783/9 | 4:19 | 183/9 | 4-09 
Re eeu. fl Fully | 15 83/- | 3-62 85/6 | 3-50 
Midland ...... £12 £23 | 16 198/9 | 4-03 | 206/3 | 3-88 
ee £24 Fully 16 217/6 | 3-68 | 222/6 | 3-60 
el ween arers £1 os | 16 89/6 3 +58 91/6 3°49 
Natl. Provl 
SUM wae kaa £5 14/- 15 51/- 4-12 51/6 4-08 
SOME a nceseraa £5 £1 15 73/- 4-11 74/6 4-04 
OG et suon £1 Fully 15 82/6 3-64 84/- 3°58 
Westminster .. £4 fl | 18 89/6 | 4-02 90/6 | 3-98 
S a fl Fully | $12} 68/- | 3-68 69/6 | 3-60 


+ Maximum dividend. { £12 reserve liability. * Quotation for £1 of capital. - 


the year. Meanwhile the fully-paid shares have risen, but 
they have risen less than the partly paid. In other words, 
the price and yield margin between the two has narrowed. 
In terms of yields, the investor will now, on the average, 
sacrifice about 8s. per cent for the certainty that he will 
not be asked to put up additional capital, whereas a year 
ago he was prepared to forgo 9s. The average. however, 
makes the picture look a good deal more consistent than 
it really is, for, in the cases of individual banks, not only 
do the margins vary, but it is difficult to relate the varia- 
tion to the amount of callable capital. Doubtless it repre- 
sents a number of factors too complex to be easily 








enumerated, but it is none the less strange that the deter- 
rent effect of the remote possibility of a call on bank shares 
should be so great. 








* * * 





Brazilian Aftermath 


Despite reports to the contrary the agents for the 
Brazilian loans, with coupons dated January, have now 
received authority to proceed with the implementation of 
the agreement, and it is understood that cash payments to 
those who accept either of the options will shortly be 
forthcoming on these issues. The market has arranged to 
give three quotations: the first a “cum all” price for those 
who have accepted neither option, the other prices being 
based on this by deducting the net payments to be received 
by way of either capital: or interest. The market continues 
weak, but so far there has not been enough business for 
the quotations under options “A” and “B” to have 
developed any independence of the basic price for the 
old bonds. That will doubtless come, and bondholders who 
can afford to go without income for the time being may be 
well advised to await developments. Holders have the rest 
of the year in which to reach a decision, and there is some 
reason for supposing that the present selling pressure will 
not continue indefinitely. Owing to the fact that the quota- 
tion and, therefore, the commission is based on the old 
holdings, however much these may have been written down 
by partial repayment, holders who have adopted option 
“B” are complaining of excessive charges. There is every 
reason for an overhaul of commission charges, but that 
does not mean that they would necessarily all be lowered. 
In this case the bonds are all to bearer, and the charges are 
based on the supposition that bearer bonds are easier to 
handle than registered. Under war conditions this is the 
reverse of the truth, but the commissions have not been 
raised. So long as the number of pieces of paper which the 
broker has to handle is not reduced, there is little logical 
justification for asking him to cut this particular com- 
mission. Meanwhile Messrs Lazard Brothers have produced 
a further statement, this time on the City of Nichteroy 
bonds. The general arguments are now familiar, but there 
is the special point that the City is prosperous and well 
able to provide the full service of the bonds out of current 
revenue. Granted that the Federal authorities may still 
wish to prevent transfers of exchange, there appears to 
be no justification whatever for preventing the munici- 
pality from meeting the charge in local currency, or for 
insisting that the bonds of cities able to do so should be 
lumped in a general settlement of Federal debt. 




































* * * 









The Savings Record 


Lord Kindersley last week brought up to date his 
review of the achievements of the war savings campaign. 
The annual record is as follows: 


(In million £’s) 











“ Small ”’ “Large ”’ 
Savings Savings Total 
SO i 6s sce ihe oo 490 767 1,257 
| eer 621 1,134 1,755 
ae 628 1,068 1,696 
5 rere 739 1,164 1,903 
Dotal ....... 2,478 4,133 6,611 





Lord Kindersley compared these savings figures with 
the estimated totals of wages and salaries since 1938. 
The figures from 1938 to 1942 are those which appeared 
in the official estimates of the national income and expendi- 
ture. The 1943 estimate has presumably been provided 
by the Central Statistical Office and thus gives an interest- 
ing preview of the figure which will appear in the next 
Budget White Paper. The estimates of wages and salaries 
are as follows :— 
















(£ millions) 








DN Gi atiss VASksUis ckewe sds 2,868 
PED Cece sb bape K wis wis eieisye 3,713 
eT 4,308 
SE 6 Rae keane ow oink o en o.qr08 4,817 
SDE S bh kde 5555 se5 Sacer oes 5,100 





There is not complete affinity between these income and 
savings figures, since some of the savings represent the 
re-investment of profits and dividends, or direct bank pur- 
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chases. Nevertheless, the National Savings Committee is 
to be congratulated on the steady growth of genuine savings 
canalised to Government loans, especially if the size of the 
first cut on the national income taken by taxation and 
the exceptionally severe encroachment of taxation on the 
lower income groups are borne in mind. 


* * * 


Record Diamond Sales 


World sales of diamonds by the Diamond Trading 
Company—the selling agency for producers in Africa— 
reached a record in 1943. Turnover is unofficially estimated 
between £16 million and £20 million, compared with 
£10,500,000 in 1942 and the relatively low level of £4,050,000 
in 1938. World production, which, according to the US 
Bureau of Mines, had fallen from the record level of 
13,012,525 metric carats in 1940 to 9,254,200 carats in 1942, 
rose somewhat in 1943, although it is doubtful whether the 
1o million limit has again been surpassed. This year there 
will be a further increase in output ; apart from a planned 
intensification of production in the Belgian Congo and 
British West Africa, two of the South African gem diamond 
mines are producing again at a sizeable and growing rate. 
The reopening of the Kleinzee mine of De Beers last June 
was followed, in September, by the reopening of the Dutoit- 
span Mine, also controlled by De Beers. Late in December 
the directors of De Beers decided to extend operations a‘ 
Dutoitspan by the introduction of a second shift as soon as 
sufficient labour could be obtained. The resumption of min- 
ing in South Africa—between the middle of 1940 and the 
middle of 1943 only some alluvial deposits were exploited in 
that leading gem diamond producing country—suggests that 
stocks of gem stones held by the selling syndicate have been 
substantially reduced. The value of the output of the world’s 
diamond mines in 1942—inclusive of industrial stones— 
was estimated by the US Bureau of Mines at abou: 
£7,000,000, and in 1943 it does not appear to have been much 
higher. If these figures are correct the decline in stocks in 
the two years, taking 1943 sales at the lower estimate of 
£16 million, must have been somewhere between {10 
million and £15 million. Such a reduction in syndicate 
stocks would, indeed, change the basic position of the 
diamond trade. It would enable the syndicate both to face 
a decline in sales after the war without a corresponding 
decline in current production and to make arrangements to 
secure all legitimate needs of industrial diamonds without 
at the same time endangering the position of the gem stone 
market. Even if world sales of diamonds in 1944 fail to reach 
the past year’s level, they are likely to remain above the value 
of current production. The diamond market, therefore. 
appears to have reason to look into the future with 
considerable confidence. 


* * x 


Belgium Stakes a Claim 


Post-war preparations in the diamond industry are not 
confined to the trade in rough stones. In the cutting and 
polishing section of the industry all centres which have 
extended their activities since 1940—including the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Palestine, South Africa, and 
some smaller areas—are endeavouring to retain their new 
position after the war. But both Amsterdam and Antwerp. 
which before the war used to be responsible for over. nine- 
tenths of the world’s diamond finishing operations, hope to 
regain their former lead. Belgian interests, which over two 
years ago formed a “ Correspondence Office of the Diamond 
Industry ” with the aim of preparing the rehabilitation of 
the Antwerp diamond industry, recently published a report 
about their activities. It stressed that the Office has succeeded 
during the war in retarding the growth of overseas cutting 
and polishing centres by inducing the various authorities to 
limit shipments of rough stones. At the same time the syndi- 
cate has earmarked several millions of carats of rough stones, 
which are to be shipped to Antwerp as soon as work can 
be resumed there. Although only a limited section of the 
25,000 Belgian diamond workers have succeeded in leaving 
their country since 1940, the Belgian interests are endeavour- 
ing to induce their return after the war. As the Belgian 
Congo is the world’s largest diamond producing country— 
at least in terms of volume—and the Belgians appear to have 
made the retention of adequate stocks for Antwerp’s post- 
war trade a condition of their maintenance of Congo pro- 
duction, the Belgian bargaining position is a strong one 
and Belgium may well succeed in its aims. 
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The Clothing Ration 


_ The basic clothing ration for the six months begin- 
ning February 1st is to be 24 coupons, the equivalent of 
four coupons a month. If a new set of coupons is made 
available on August Ist, this monthly rate will have been 
maintained for two years and a month. This is, without 
doubt, a great achievement. The clothing ration—despite 
the “ industrial ten ” coupons—presses unevenly.on different 
sections of the population, according to individual stocks of 
clothing at the beginning of rationing. Unfortunately, it 
was administratively impossible to take personal stocks into 
account in fixing the ration, which has, therefore, to be 
maintained at a rate sufficient to clothe those people with 
no stocks, who cannot afford to buy clothes with lasting 
qualities. Inevitably, this places the more fortunate in a 
better position. The stabilisation of the ration for so long 
was scarcely to be expected at the outset. It has been main- 
tained by strict economy in the use of material and labour, 
and by the concentration of the clothing industry—now 
nearing completion. The President of the Board of Trade 
declared last week that the clothing ration would be con- 
tinued during the transition from war to peace conditions. 
Apart from the relief of Europe, the civilian clothing 
requirements of the demobilised Armed Forces will make 
the continuation of rationing absolutely necessary for a time. 


x * * 


National Dock Labour Corporation 


The formation of the National Dock Labour Corpora- 
tion in 1939 marked an important advance in the decasuali- 
sation of the most casual industry of the country. The 
speech of the Chairman, Mr R. E. Garrett, at the Corpora- 
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tion’s third annual general meeting in December shows 
that the scheme has been amply justified, and that the Cor- 
poration has done well both financially and operationally. It 
has been able to wipe out a deficit and accumulate a credit 
balance on its management fund and has substantially 
increased its reserve fund. In consequence, the Corporation 
has decided to discontinue the levy for the reserve fund 
and to reduce the normal percentage payments from 25 
per cent to 12} per cent in the case of allocated workers, 
and from 183 per cent to 8 per cent in respect of weekly 
workers, the new rates of employers’ contributions being 
subject to review after six months. The Corporation has ° 
extended the scope of its operations and the number of 
ports dealt with has increased from 32 to 59. It now covers 
1,160 employers and 35,000 workers registered under the 
Essential Work (Dock Labour) Order. About 33,000 men 
are concentrated in 20 ports, but the smaller ports are 
difficult and costly to administer. The scheme has been 
extended to include coal trimmers, fish dock workers and 
riggers. One of the main problems has been to find suffi- 
cient labour to meet the greatly increased shipping load 
handled. Within the last few months a further 2,000 men 
have been added to the registers, but little fresh recruitment 
is likely. Training schemes for specialised workers have been 
developed. In the year ended last June, the average daily 
surplus of labour in the Corporation ports was 6,800 ; since 
June, it has only been 3,100. The surpluses are generally of 
short duration and coincide with shortages at many ports. 
In general the number of long distance transfers from port 
to port have been kept at a minimum, though the number 
of transfers on a daily basis have been increased and is now 
at the rate of 2,000 a week. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the rate of avoidable absenteeism has been low. In the first 
quarter of this year, it was 3.3 per cent of the live register, 





Other Securities 


Established 1812 


Bank Premises 


HEAD OFFICE: 


55 Wall Street, 
New York 


(Includes United States War Loan Deposit $409,714, 667) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 


Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ...............ccceeceee 


Dividend 


LONDON 
OFFICES : 


117 Old Broad Street 
11 Waterloo Place 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


The National City Bank of New York 


(Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States of America) 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1943 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
$ 885,401,994 
2,174,265,961 
36,204,882 
130,284,824 
47,038,098 
633,126,637 
4,783,329 
4,471,464 
5,625,000 
7,000,000 
36,649,081 
1,917,734 
1,050,345 


$3,967,819,349 


$3,733,649,246 


$8,209,196 


__ 2,791,171 5 418,025 


1,402,585 
12,695,897 
3,100,000 
$77,500,000 
110,000,000 
24,053,596 
————— 211,553,596 


$3,967,819,349 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 23, 1943, except those 


for enemy-occupied branches, which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 
$572,456,453 of United States Government Obligations and $5,398,354 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $539,525,139 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.) 
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and in the second, 2.4 per cent. This rate compares favour- 
ably with that in some other industries. On the other hand, 
the occurrence of unofficial strikes, which have often held 
up important shipments, has been a disturbing feature of 
the past year. 


* x x 


Merchant Bank Alliance 


It has been announced this week that Arbuthnot, 
Latham and Company have acquired the whole of the issued 
-share capital of John K. Gilliat and Company. Both firms 
are well known as merchant bankers in the truest sense 
of the word, with the emphasis of their activities falling 
as much on merchanting as on banking. Arbuthnot, Latham 
and Co., founded in 1833, thrived on the tea trade, but in 
the course of its business with India and Ceylon had, before 
the war, developed an important acceptance business. 
Gilliats have been more interested in coffee and sisal and, 
therefore, with Central America and East Africa. They can 
trace their origin to 1786 and in 1921 merged with the 
firm of Wm. LeLacheur and Co., founded in 1860. The 
subscribed and paid up capital of Gilliats is £190,000 and 
that of Arbuthnot Latham £590,000. The link up of these 
two institutions should prove to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. It conforms to a trend towards greater integration 
of. the merchant banking firms of the city, which has been 
in evidence for some time past and which is likely to make 
further progress in the near future. ; 


x * * 


The Credit Turnover 


The turnover at the Bankers’ Clearing House in 1943 
set up the expected high record, reaching £57,107,109,000, 
an increase of 17.3 per cent on the previous recard made in 
1942. This increase in clearings compares with an expan- 
sion of 11.3 per cent in clearing bank deposits if the average 
of these for the first eleven months of 1943 is taken and 
compared with the monthly average for 1942. This tndica- 
tion that the velocity of circulation of bank credit has 
increased between 1942 and 1943 is also borne out by the 
Bank of England’s compilations separating clearing bank 
deposits into current and deposit accounts. These show 
that current accounts averaged £2,148 million in 1942 and 
£2,432 million in the first eleven months of 1943, an in- 
crease of 13.1 per cent. Deposit accounts, on the other 
hand, increased by 7.6 per cent only. The disparity between 
the increase in clearings and that in current accounts is 
explained in part by the fact that from July 1943 several 
of the provincial clearings were curtailed and part of the 
cheques until then cleared through them were routed 
through the Bankers’ Clearing House at Stoke. The effect 
of this limitation of provincial clearing is responsible for 
the decrease of £312,299,000, or 21 per cent, in the aggre- 
gate of the eleven provincial clearings for 1943. The grand 
total of clearings—central and provincial—for the year show 
an increase of £8,138 million, or 16.2 per cent, on those 
for 1942. The adjusted evidence, therefore, still points to 
an increased velocity of circulation of credit. 


* * * 


Indian Railway Purchase 


A further reduction of the opportunities for the British 
investor to participate in the development of India is 
imminent as a result of the negotiations for the Secretary 
of State for India to take over the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company. The contract could be deter- 
mined at the end of next year, or at any five-yearly period 
thereafter, and it was evident that the earliest date would 
be chosen. By agreement with the board, it has now been 
decided that, subject to the approval of the stockholders, 
the transfer shall take place at the end of March. The con- 
tractual payment is the guaranteed interest and share of 
surplus profits to the date of determination, plus par for 
the capital stock of £5,000,000. The offer is interest and 
surplus profit to March 31st, plus the capital amount plus 
£275,000 for the loss of 21 months’ interest and profit. In 
recent years, the amount earned for dividend has declined 
considerably and this offer is almost exactly the equivalent 
of recent earnings, so there is no reason to suppose that 
the offer will not be accepted. It will permit a payment 
of £110 per cent in April, with some further distribution 
whose amount will depend mainly on costs, including tax 
assessments. The shareholders are being asked to provide 
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£5,200 for compensation for loss of office to the directors 
and £11,800 for similar payments to the London staff. In 
considering the payment likely to be received by the share- 
holders, it should be remembered that for some years past 
they have received payments of 1 per cent tax free out 
of reserves. Apart from the annuities, whose service is 
already covered, and certain debentures, the only railway 
stocks outstanding are £1,000,000 of South Indian Rail- 
way, repayable end 1945, and £3,000,000 of Bengal Nagpur, 
repayable five years later. 










* * * 





Trade Union Membership 


From data supplied by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, the Ministry of Labour has compiled figures of 
the size of trade union membership at the end of 1942. Total 
membership was 7,781,000. It has only twice been higher : 
in I919 it was 7,926,000, and in 1920 8,348,000. The rise 
between 1941 and 1942 was 9.7 per cent, as is shown in the 
accompanying table of the number of unions and total 
membership at the end of each year since 1937, taken from 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette for November. The increase 
in female membership was proportionately greater, at 21.4 
per cent, than male membership, at 6.9, mainly due to the 
large numbers of women mobilised for industry during 
1942. Engineering and metal industries absorbed the largest . 
proportion of the increase in male membership, and the 
general labour unions in female membership. As the labour 
force reaches its maximum size—and if any additions can 








































| N MEMBERSHIP Increased’] 
, No. of | eb sea eee OES 
_ | — l from Previous 
| Unions Males | Females | Total Year 
| ' | 
| *000s *000s ‘ % 
1937 ...... 1,032 4,947 895 5,842 10°53 
1938 ...... 1,024 | 5,127 926 6,053 3°6 
1939 ...... 1,008 5,258 973 6,231 2°9 
1940 ...... 989 5,460 ~; 1,082 6,542 5-0 
BOR. 2.2000 983 5,719 1,374 7,093 8-4 
1942...... 976 6,113 | 1,668 7,781 ~ 97 
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be made, they are small—the trade unions can expect few 
new members from among recruits to industry. Any increase 
will have to be made from existing non-union workers. 
Since 1928 there has been a slow but steady decrease in the 
number of new unions. New unions are formed, but not 
in sufficient numbers to offset dissolutions and amalgama- 
tions. During 1942 two unions passed the 100,000 mem- 
bership mark, and raised the number of unions in this class 
to sixteen, between them controlling 4,647,000 trade 
unionists, nearly 60 per cent of the total. There were 
eleven unions of between 50,000 and 100,000, with a mem- 
bership of 846,000 between them, some of which may have 
overflowed into the largest class by now. If the experience 
after the last war is repeated, trade union membership can 
be expected to increase in the immediate post-war period. 




















Company Results 


Houlder Line (Shipping).— 





Years to December 31, 
a 1942 1945 






















£ £ £ 
Total profit after taxationt.............. 101,261 61,720 74,316 
SNIII 50 0's 6b e es ends nn snesesse se 23,402 12,542 26,118 
SSE ae ae ae eee 8,510 4,524 5,279 
Preference dividend ..................-- 12,375 12,375 12,375 
Ordinary shares :— F 
RT eet eee ree 56,974 32,279 30,54 
Ne ee rc ac osusaxs se 20,625 20,625 20,625 
PS POLkGecekskices <b ees aecas 20-1 1-7 IN 
I ni oy ceianic gid ow ana 1} 1h 7 
Fleet replacement account..............- 35,368 15,695 <a § 
PINE cna ninnsscscnonssseesacccs 40,580 36,539 46,458 
oe ———<—— 
Valuation of fleet .......... 0.020000 eee 373,074 551,473 973,59 
Net liquid assets ..........0..0-eceeeeee 1,677,515 1,705,066 _—+i1, 447,766 
Fleet Replacement Account ............. 900,000 1,110,000 _1,239,904 
CRIDONO BRM. 6.55.00 ce. .cccs0ss. 76,500 61,431 39,060 
Gross liquid assets............02.00e0005 2,107,769 2,081,721 —‘1,,876,7% 





+ No provision for taxation was necessary in 1943. 


The £5 ordinary shares, at about 8}, yield £5 10. 34. 
per cent. 
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NATURAL v. SYNTHETIC 


A Controversy Among the 
Nutritional Experts Which is Being 
Resolved by Wartime Experience 


Aquert and gentlemanly 
controversy has been going 
on in laboratories, medical 
societies, and hospitals between 
two schools of scientific thought 
in the field of dietetics. If these 
two schools were football 
teams, one might be called the 
“Naturals”; the other, the 
“Synthetics.” 

Both sides are agreed on the 


’ vital need for an adequate 


supply in the national dietary 
of the protective food factors 
(vitamins). Moreover, neither 
side disputes the fact that the 
food we eat is often lacking in 
an adequate quantity of them 
for one reason: or 
another. 
Sometimes the 
vitamins have been 
destroyed in the re- 
finement of food: 
white bread, in which 
the B vitamins have 
been largely milled 
out of the flour, is an 
example. Cooking 
often reduces the 
potency of vitamins. 
Time is an enemy of 
the vitamins: trans- 
port and storage 
account for a serious 
reduction in the vita- 
mincontent. Vitamin- 
bearing foods them- 
selves vary in their 
potency. And on top 
of all this there is the 
fact that an uninformed choice 
of food may deprive the family 
of an adequate vitamin supply. 


TWO VIEWS 


Where the two schools of 
thought do split is on the 
question of how to correct the 
vitamin deficiency in the post- 
war world. 

The ** Natural” school says : 
Don’t refine foods; prohibit 
the milling of white flour. 
Educate the public to choose 
the right foods; to eat raw 
vegetables and fruit; to cook 
properly. Speed up distribution 
irom grower to consumer. Pro- 
vide plenty: in a world free 
from want there will be no 
vitamin shortage. 

The “Synthetic” school, on 
the other hand, says : Let us do 
everything we can along these 
lines, but let us recognize, too, 
that this cannot be done in a 
short space of time and .that 
the average person may not 
willingly consume enough of 
the right foods to give him the 
necessary natural vitamins. 
Therefore, fortify his food with 
vitamins made by man. 

The opponents of this course 
are agreed that vitamins syn- 
thesized in a laboratory and 
mass-produced in a fine-chemi- 
cal plant are the very same 
thing as the same vitamins syn- 
thesized by nature. Once the 
chemical formula of a natural 
vitamin has been discovered by 
isolation and analysis, there’ is 
usually no insurmountable 
difficulty in reproducing an 
identical vitamin in unlimited 
quantities. Nor can the 
Natural” school deny that 


synthesized vitamins are uni- 
form and, in the form in which 
they are distributed, stable; and 
that they can be added in 
definite quantities. 


Even so, the ‘ Naturals” 
contend, it is safer to trust 
Mother Nature. If you substi- 
tute synthesized vitamins for 
the known natural ones, how 
can you be sure that there may 
not be undiscovered qualities 
natural to the food that you are 
not making good by supplying 
the known missing factors only? 
Not long ago, Vitamin B, (or 
B, as it was then called) was 
the only vitamin known to be 





BLUE-PRINT OF A VITAMIN: A wooden mode! 
representing the chemical formula of Vitamin ( 
(l-ascorbic acid), a water-soluble, crystalline sub- 
stance. This formula is, of course, exactly the same 
whether for natural or synthesized Vitamin C. The 
tive are identical. 


affected by the milling of white 
flour; since then, the B Com- 
plex has been discovered, and 
it is now realized that some of 
the other vitamins of this com- 
plex are also partly milled out 
of the grain. 


COMPROMISE 


Granted, answer the ‘‘ Synthe- 
tics.” Let us not by any means 
abandon natural food. But let 
us at the same time, for safety’s 
sake, supplement the diet of the 
people with synthesized vita- 
mins; let us fortify or “‘enrich” 
our natural food. And when the 
natural food is difficult or im- 
possible to provide, let us not 
despise our knowledge because 
it is limited; let us supply the 
known vitamins at least! This 
was done at Tobruk when fruit 
and vegetables were lacking; if 
it could ‘:ave been done at Kut 
in 1916, many brave lives would 
have been saved from the dread 
diseases, scurvy and beri-beri. 
This line of reasoning has 
pretty well won over the 
**Natural”’ school. They may 
prefer that the starving children 
of the occupied countries of 
Europeshould get their Vitamin 
A from butter and fish, their 
Vitamin B from wholemeal 
bread, their Vitamin C from 
green vegetables and fruits, their 
Vitamin D from cod-liver oil. 
But they are at the same time 
glad to know that the children 
will at first get a life-saving sup- 
ply of all four out of one block 
of “‘ vitaminized” chocolate. 


ROCHE 
PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Makers of Synthesized Vitamins 











New Year 
Attraction 


to subscribers to 


and 


2:/, National 
War Bonds 


Subscriptions to Bank 
of England issues of 
9, Savings Bonds and 


23% War 


National 
Bonds are now accepted 
in any odd amount 
inclusive of shillings 
and pence provided it is 


not less than {50 


There is no change in the 

atrangements for subscriptions to 

the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks issues. 


3 Savings Bonds 


sued by the National Savings Committee 
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LIGHTING 
SERVICE 


A worker’s output depends upon his ability to work 
well and that depends upon his ability to see well. 


Lighting is an essential service in every industry, a : 
service which can add to the efficient working of the The 
whole plant if it is well planned to suit the needs of te 
all the workers. It has been proved that good lighting pra 


pays but it has also become well established that it will | 


requires skill and knowledge to plan good lighting. =" 


createc 


That is a service offered you by Benjamin. For heavily 
over thirty-five years Benjamin have been engaged in ae 
the provision of industrial lighting equipment, not af the 
only have they seen the many innovations in lighting = 
technique, but Benjamin laboratories and Benjamin 
engineers have taken part in the pioneer work and 
have led the way in many developments. 


To-day and in the approaching post-war period, a 
wide range of equipment and of methods are avail- 
able ; the best lighting is vastly improved since even 
recent years, and the Benjamin organisation is fully 
equipped and ready to help you to fit your a stialeai to 
thejneeds of your production. 


ENJAMI 


FLUORESCENT — DISCHARGE — FILAMENT 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.I7 


Telegrams : ‘ Benjalect, Southtot, London ’’ Telephone : Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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' GOMPANY MEETINGS 


FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 


THE POST-WAR HOUSING PROGRAMME 
SUCCESS OF LETCHWORTH EXPERIMENT 
SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S VIEWS 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting. of 
the First Garden City, Limited, was held, 
on the thirteenth instant, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, King’s Cross, London, N., 
Sir Eric Macfadyen, M.A., J.P. (chairman 
of the company), presiding. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men,—Turning to the balance-sheet, the 
issued capital remains at £250,000 in 
ordinary and £150,000 in _ preference 
shares. Loan capital is higher at £962,299. 
The total of sundry creditors is on balance 
little altered at £136,799. Only two other 
items call for comment on the liabilities 
side of the balance-sheet—depreciation and 
renewals account is up from £387,355 10 
£424,487 and the reserve for contingencies 
is brought up to £17,158 by an appropria- 
tion from profit and loss account. The 
magnitude of our operations is continually 
expanding and our reserves must be aug- 
mented from time to time. On the present 
occasion your directors consider that an 
addition of £10,000 to contingencies 
reserve is called for. On the other side 
of the balance-sheet, fixed assets now stand 
at £1,853,910 compared with £1,727,358 
a year ago. Sundry debtors and loans are 
rather down, while sinking fund policies 
are up by a roughly similar amount. 

The profit available for appropriation is 
£24,461 against £19,495, and we have 
further available £8,300 released from 
taxation account owing to the settlement 
of questions which had been outstanding 
between the company and the revenue. 
The payment of the 5 per cent. dividend 
to which you have so long been accustomed 
and the appropriation to contingencies 
reserve to which I have already alluded 
will leave the carry forward appreciably 
higher at £31,327. I think you will agree 
that, having regard to the difficulties 
created by present conditions, and to 
heavily increased expenses, this is a satis- 
factory result.. We are looking forward 
eagerly to the extension and improvement 

of the town when opportunity offers and 
are husbanding our resources with that in 
view. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


The Ministry of Health forecast a post- 
war housing programme of some 4,000,000 
houses, and Lord Portal has envisaged a 
post-war labour force of a million and a 
quarter in the building industry. With 
up-to-date methods of construction the 
industry, so expanded, should be equal to 
delivering 400,000 houses per annum in 
addition to the other demands it will have 
to meet. 

We may consequently anticipate that 
within a decade the face of the limited 
land we live in will largely be settled for 
some generations. Local authorities, in- 
duding our friends of the Letchworth 
U.D.C., have received instructions to be 
teady for immediate action and are plan- 
ning their housing programmes. ‘They are 
doing so without guidance in terms of any 
constructive and comprehensive central 
policy, in the absence of which it is already 
apparent that we shall witness a new out- 
break of the uncoordinated development 
which, in the past, has brought in its train 
” much social confusion and economic 
waste, 


CORRELATION OF HOUSING AND 
INDUSTRY 


The lines along which our physical re- 
kganisation should proceed have been 
ustively explored—the need to cor- 


gem Brlate the housing of the people with the 
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siting of industry ; to check further aggre- 
gation where industry is already over- 
concentrated ; to diversify the activities of 
existing single-purpose urban complexes ; 
and to divert a proportion of both industry 
aud population into smaller towns which, 
by-passed by the coal and railway age, are 
to-day qualified, thanks to modern road 
transport and the dispersal of electric 


’ power, to resume their place in the main 


stream of the national effort. In economic 
efficiency the country has as much to gain 
from orderly integration of its industrial 
assets as has an oid-established industrial 
plant from conversion to a modern stream- 
lined lay-out. 

To any such reorganisation of the pro- 
ductive resources of the nation an important 
contribution will be made by the com- 
pletely new industrial centre, designed, 
ab initio for a rational balance of popula- 
tion and industry. Letchworth, the free- 
hold of which is owned by our company, 
was started and has consistently been 
developed as an experiment in the estab- 
lishment of just such a town. Although 
the earliest, it is not, of course, the only 
pattern of the kind ;° but its experience 1s 
of special interest because its success, in 
the face of very slender original resources, 
provides the more convincing evidence of 
the soundness of the underlying principle. 
As a pioneer, Letchworth has had plenty ot 
difficulties, and has not altogether avoided 
mustakes ; but that it is a success there is 
no question. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL TOWN 


The tewn of Letchworth was designed 
for a population of 35,000. It covers at 
present about one-third of the 4,562 acres 
owned by the company; when it reaches 
maturity the remaining land will be re- 
served for agriculture in perpetuity. Start- 
ing operations before the earliest town- 
planning legislation, the company had no 
choice but to acquire the ownership of its 
own “green belt” in order to anticipate 
the land speculator. It could then ill-afford 
to do so ; but we have had abundant reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the foresight 
in this respect of the original projectors. 

The land is well farmed ; the farms gain 
much from the market provided by the 
town ; and the preservation of the country- 
side is one of the town’s greatest assets. 
No part of the town has more than 12 
houses to’ the acre; every house has its 
garden ; and it is interesting to find that 
the gardens rival the farms in food pro- 
duction. One-seventh of the built-up area 
is occupied by recreation grounds, football 
and cricket fields, tennis courts, bathing 
pools, parks, a pleasant golf course, etc., 
and no house is a mile from open fields. 
The factory areas are compact and grouped 
round the power station and gasworks and 
the railway sidings. The residential areas 
are handy but segregated. People walk or 
cycle to their day’s work ; everyone living 
in Letchworth can go home to his dinner. 
There are trees and lawns everywhere. 
Even factory entrances have flower beds. 


AMENITIES OFFERED 


The town at present accommodates 
about 22,000 people. It was growing 
rapidly before the war, and once we are 
able to resume development it will not be 
very long before we reach the 35,000 aimed 
at. It is an industrial town—but with a 
difference. It comprises 4,939 houses or, 
as I prefer to say, homes, 192 shops, four 
hotels, 216 factories and workshops, 15 
places of worship, seven elementary and 
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three secondary schools, two cinemas, a 
theatre, a hospital, a maternity home, a 
public library, a public museum and so 
on. Its industries are the _ typically 
modern ones: they tend to expand. The 
company facilitates: actively the establish- 
ment of new undertakngs. Local adminis- 
tration for more than 20 years has been 
in the hands of a progressive Urban 
District Council. Its vital statistics are 
noteworthy—the more so at a time when 
population trends are a subject of general 
interest. For 1942 the birthrate was 16.6 
per mille as against 15.8 for England and 
Wales urban and rural. The death rate 
was 9.06 against 11.6. The infant mortality 
rate (perhaps the most sensitive of demo- 
graphic barometers) was the astonishingly 
low one of 14 per thousand live births, 
against 49. There has been no maternal 
death at childbirth since 1931. 

The company lets land for buildings on 
« standard lease for 99 years, or in selected 
cases 999 years, with covenants conform- 
ing to our general objects. House building 
has been carried out by private enterprise, 
by the U.D.C., and by housing societies. 
More than half the homes of Letchworth 
have been erected with no subsidy: a 
result facilitated by the low ground rents. 
The demand for public utilities has been 
met by the company, which supplies power, 
gas, water and other services, and which 
constructed the original roads, sewers, etc., 
in the days before the U.D.C. was ccn- 
stituted. 


LESSONS OF LETCHWORTH 


Our issued capital was at the outset 
£98,403, and even to-day is only £400,000 
(in ordinary and preference shares), and 
as our fixed assets now stand in our 
balance-sheet in the neighbourhood of two 
million pounds, it will be obvious that 
finance has presented some problems, The 
company was engaged on what, to many 
wise heads, appeared a somewhat visionary 
project, and its future for a time looked 
precarious. Earnings for a good many 
years had to be ploughed back into the 
business and money borrowed at what, 
viewed in the light of the credit standing 
the company now enjoys, after paying 
annual dividends of 5 per cent. for more 
than 20 years, seem burdensome ates. 
With‘our experience behind us, I have no 
hesitation in saying that a similar project, 
which could count on the backing of public 
credit in one form or another, could be 
carried to fruition in a quarter of the time 
over which our experiment has extended ; 
and that under skilled control completely 
new towns of thirty to fifty or sixty 
thousand inhabitants can be planted in the 
country, and to the great benefit of the 
countryside, on a self-liquidating basis as 
regards finance: towns which will furnish 
every facility for modern industry and offer 
conditions of life for the workers which 
will amount to a social revélution. 

And may I add this on the strength not 
only of our own but of other later ex- 
periments in town-building? There is no 
question of life in such a town being dull 
and restricted. The corporate existence of 
a place like Letchworth is marked by 
vigour, public spirit, and independence. lt 
has its own tradition. It tends to become 
a place in which people generally take 
their share in common activities, instead 
of merely looking on at them. Cultural, 
educational, recreational needs can be amply 
cared for in a place of quite moderate size, 
and the amenities of modern life can be 
more freely provided than in the unplanned 
chaotic industrial town. From the social 
point of view it should be a prime object 
of policy ‘at this stage to promote and 
facilitate the free development of new 
towns of moderate size by local regional 
or central authorities, by the great munici- 
palities, and by specifically authorised asso- 
ciations. From the economic point of view, 
there being no waste of capital, the new 
town is the most paying proposition in re- 
housing and the dispersal of industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors re-elected. 
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UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT. 


The annual general meeting of the 
Union Bank of Australia, Limited, will be 
held, on the 31st instant, at 71, Cornhill, 
London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Major-General 
Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Since my review of a year ago the war 
situation in the South-West Pacific has 
appreciably changed for the’ better. In 
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Australia the 1942-43 wool clip totalled 
approximately 33 million bales. The wheat 
harvest yielded about 156 million bushels. 
Seasonal conditions have been somewhat 
variable. In New Zealand the wool clip 
amounted to approximately 962,000 bales, 
compared with 986,000 for the previous 
season. Seasonal conditions generally were 
only fair. 

In the balance-sheet, the item deposits, 
bills payable, etc., calls for comment. An 
increase of about £87 million is shown, 
mainly in demand deposits, and is almost 
entirely due to expansion of credit brought 
about by increased Government expendi- 
ture and the depletion of stocks for civil 
consumption. The increase in our deposits’ 
funds is reflected in our larger holdings 
of Treasury bills and public securities, 
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each more by some £2,000,000, ana by the: 
substantial increase of over £5,000,000 in 
the special wartime deposit with the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia. With those 
items totalling some £29,000,000, it will 
be seen that the abnormally high degree 
of liquidity to which I referred last year 
has been accentuated. Loans, advances, 
etc., show a-small increase, and this may 
be regarded as satisfactory in view of 
Government restrictions on loans to the 
public. , 

Gross profits total £1,451,795, a decrease 
of £48,932. Expenses under all heads are 
down. The net profit is £173,144 (last 
year £174,068). The interim dividend was 
2} per cent., less tax, and we have de- 
ae a final dividend of 33 per cent., 
ess tax. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended December 25th averaged 3,662,600 tons, compared with 
3,815,100 tons per week in the previous four weeks.— 

AVERAGE WEEKLY OUTPUT OF COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 
ended* tons tons ended* tons tons 
Dec. 26th ...... 3,853,400 3,880,100 July 10th ...... 3,987,200 3,579,700 

194 1943 Aug. 7th ....... 3,339,300 3,097,800 
an. 23rd ...... 3,824,800 3,813,400 Sept. 4th....... 3,978,900 3,767,800 
eb. 20th ...... 4,028,000 4,016,400 Oct. 2nd ....... 4,076,100 3,819,400 
March 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 Oct. 30th ...... 4,124.500 3.908,000 
April 17th...... 3,739,800 4,005,200 Nov, 27th ..... 4.126,600 3,815,000 
May 15th ...... 4,103,900 3,624,600 Dec. 25th...... 3,880,100 3,662,600 
June 12th...... 3,724,800 3,936,600 


* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


The production from opencast workings averaged 86,613 tons 
per week. During the previous four weeks, an average of 
107,400 tons per week was produced. Only Leicestershire 
qualifies for the output bonus. 


Retail Trade.—The index (1937 = 100) of the average value 
of daily sales fell from 109 in October, 1943, to 106 in November, 
according to the retail trade report published in the Board of 
Trade fFournal for Fanuary 8, 1944. The greatest fall was in 
apparel sales, from 104 to 88; this is 12 points below the 
average for the year ending October, 1943. There was a rise 
only in the food and perishables category. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 

aT ep Stocks 
1943 (at cost) 
ee end Nov. 

| Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
parekee ss 

By Commodities 
| 

+12°8 —17°4 —12-°4 | — 42-7 
+32 +4 —16-0 —15:2 -11-1 
+30- — 8:8 —19°8 +15°6 
+21-0 —16°9 —12-2 —14°5 
—11-7 — 9-4 —13°3 —12-1 
— 7°5 — 0-7 — 1-7 —-11°6 
— 455 +14-1 + 6-0 —19-2 
+12-1 + 6-4 + 5°8 + 0-7 
+ 5:0 + 5-1 + 3:5 +17-0 
+15.1 —10°5 — 73 —11-4 
+ 2.1 + 3-7 + 5-2 — 9-0 
+ 7.5 28 0:7 | —11-2 





Source : Board of Trade Journal 
“THE ECONOMIST” SEXSITIVE PRICE INDEX 























(1935= 100) 
| an. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
i; 6, | 7, 10, i | 12, 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 1944 1944 
} ' 
cass 5cbeecnow acess 122 -9 122-9 123 -0 123-0 123-0 
Raw materials............. 185-5 185-5 185-5 185-0 185-0 
a eee 151.0 151.0 151.1 151.1 151.1 
| Mar. | Aug. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
31, Ss | 2 13, 5, 
1937* 1939 1943 | 1943 1944 
POR sie nsn ss canes rewsnss 147-9 92-2 119 -4 122-9 122-9 
Raw materials............. 207 -3 122-9 172-7 182-3 185-5 
Complete Index............ 175.1 106.4 143.6 149.7 151.0 
i 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


CEREALS AND MISCELLANEOUS jan. 4, Jan. 11, 
GRAIN, etc. 1944 1944 
Wheat s. d. * s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.............2. 50 9 50 104 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (€) ..........-ceececceees 15 1 15 0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢)..........0+05 27 8 27 9 
Oats (e) _,, . ss Eines oper aces 15 10 16 5 
JUTE per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ................... 38/10/0 40/5/0 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Tin—Standard cash ...............cecseescees 300/0/0 300/0.0 
CHEMICALS— 
Ammonia, Sulphate.................... ton 9/19/0 9/19/60 
HIDES (per b.)— - v y s. d. 
ee 010 0 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
See coe ska oc uae aos wowoie sas oees 60/0/0 60/0/0 
ER oro S 6s onsen < aloe o'b wicca 6 4.Se'e ness 70/0/0 70/0/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
PP SPL sG esse uskesueuvankaaexws een Nom. Nom. 
PEN oxeresoe CLte ne fuadccecchenenesese 32/0/0 Nom 
(e) Average for weeks ended Jan. 1 and Jan. 8. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Jan. 4, Jan. 11, 
9 1944 1944 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ........ 0... ssccccccsscvs 169% 172 


NN MIR II i onan cu sccesiccvaswsansecs 784 78 


BRD, RAND BURT occ ccccccscccccvesscceces 128} 1322 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot .................. 20 -45 20 -70 
eS err 19-56 19 -80 
Cotton CAEL, PY GO on ceecscccscscccccssces 14°31 14-31 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 
EE fess s see hebacy ek Sees oki bewees see 247 -4 247 -4 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.— Although the banks have had 
substantial transfers of tax money to make to the Exchequer 
this week, credit has remained in ample supply. The position 
has been helped by the 10,000,000 excess of Treasury bill 
maturities over payments. Treasury Deposit Receipt payments, 
amounting to £40,000,000 have been approximately balanced 
by the effective maturities. The Bank return provides ample 
explanation of the prevailing ease. The cash basis is still con- 
siderably extended, and the year-end inflation of this item has 
not as yet been corrected. Bankers’ deposits last Wednesday 
totalled £188,216,000, showing an increase of £4,162,000 on the 
week. * There was a net return of £8,634,000 of notes, from 
circulation, and this partly explains the increase in bankers’ 
deposits, though it should be noted that a contraction of 
£7,116,000 in Government securities accompanied the refiux of 
notes and largely neutralised its impact on bank cash. Open 
market sales of securities have not been in evidence this week. 
though on the evidence of the Bank return they would not 
have come amiss. The position should, however, be largely 
corrected by the heavy tax transfers made towards the close 
of this week. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The foliowing rates remained unchanged between 
Jan. 7th and Jan. 13th :— : 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates : Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14% 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
1lw&y-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14,.%. Day-to-day 


money, 313%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates 3%. Discount deposit 
at call $%; at notice 2%. 


Excha Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchan; between Jan. 7th and Jan. 13th. (Figures in brackets are par 
exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-023-031; 


mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portu; Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-0434. Brazil. 83-645 cr 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


j nee Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Jan. 7th and 
an. ’ 


Spain. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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January 15, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended Jan. 8, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £87,216,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £143,324,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £261,384. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£10,257,119, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,455,175,000 against £2,354,120,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) - 





Esti- | : ‘ a 
Revenue mate | i“ / — a on 
1943-44 ee | eee 
, to |; to j|ended| ended 
' Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
| | , | 8, 8, 
: | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
- ‘ 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .! 1175000} 455,340) 554,187) 47,827] 40,003 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 29,509; 26,502) 8,270) 6,150 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000) 71,915) 74,106} 3,043) 2,230 
Stamps........ 17,000} 10,470} 13,760) ... 20 
CO  —— 500,000 21,504; 23,738} 1,019} 760 
we. ss0<%s ? 262,877) 369,097) 9,847/ 13,278 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 390 408 70} 160 
Total Inld. Rev.}1873000} 852,005)1061798) 70,076) 62,601 
Customs ....... 525,320) 353,992) 422,015) 10,563] 14,754 


450,180) 320,800) 362,500} 3,700) 4,105 








Total Customs & 
Excise....... 975,500) 674,792) 784,515) 14,263) 18,859 
Motor Duties...} 25,000) 10,529) 8,947) 4,032) 3,487 


Canadian Govt. 


‘Contribution . 224,719 

P.O. -(Net Re- ; 

ae 400; 9,450) ...  |Dr.300) 
WirelessLicences} 4,700) 3,090) 3,190) ... 

Crown Lands... 800 720 730 

Receipts from! 

Sundry Loans| 4,100} 2,877; 4,541) 419) ... 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 78,251; 60,858] 1,345) 2,268 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.} 110,632} 81,200 


Mees ss458 3018132/1937633 


84,000 


2008580 


1,800] 1,700 


91,635 88,916 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 








| 
| | payments 
j | (£ thousands) 
Esti- | arn 
l'xpenditure | mate, | April | April | 9 8 
'1943-44 1 1 Days | Days 
| to to ended ; ended 
j Jan Jan. | Som. Jan. 
| | 9 , 9, | 8, 
q 1943. | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
| | 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of is 


| 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000] 264,268; 283,449] 9,945) ... 
Payments to N. 

















Ireland ...... 9,500} 5,845 5668 238! 332 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 7,500 6,841) 6,650} 2,347) 2,348 
| eee 392,000 276,953| 295,768| 12,530; 2,680 


Supply Services . |5366751!3924408 4073731 133349 140643 
4369499] 


Total Ord. Exp.|5758751/4201361 4369499|145879 143324 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632! 81,200} 84,000} 1,800} 1,700 


oe 5869383/4282561 4455499 147679} 145024 






































A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services”) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 





_ After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£466,832 to £3,496,059, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 





taised the gross National Debt by 

{46,011,530 to £19,292 million. 

; NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

ROP ARIA BIE. «oo os oe soos c ccs ccveccee 1,000 

PO. and Telegraph..........ssssececccceeeee 250 

Overseas Trade Guarantees.........00.0..000- 14 
1,264 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 

Defence Loans Act.........0. dliig dicatanercaceues -. 11,928 

Me cole rig oc ops ese’ ae viccmnienewkas 16 
12,088 





THE ECONOMIST’ 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 














| Ways and 
aw | Sieene Trea- 
. Advances ~ Fg 
- eS eR - joat- 
Date ' Bank | posits! ing 
Ten- T Public | of by Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land | 
1943 | | | 
Jan. 9 1045-0 \ Not available 
Sept. 4 1170-0 se ne 
oo 22 |1170 0 ce pA 
» 18 |1170-0 . ns i 
» 30 | 3078 -8 259-5] ... | 1114-5 | 4452-8 
Oct. 9 /1170-0 Not available 
» 16 1180-0 ‘a a 
» 23 1190-0 a a 
»» 30 |1200 -0} 1872 -3 | 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628-5 
Nov. 6 {1210-0 | Not available 
» 13 {1210-0 aa me 
» 20 j1210-0 ‘i ‘a | 
»» 27 '1210-0| 1868-9 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 | 4760-5 
Dec. 4 {1210-0 Not available 
» 11 /1210-0 a ia 
» 18 {1210-0 i ‘ 
» 25 {1210-0 . * 
31 3115-2 367 -0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 4948 -4 


‘i944 
Jan. 8 {1210-0 Not available 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 











Amount Average P enc 
Date of | --—] Rate laniotted 
Tender Applied t at 
Offered|“PP AClallotted| 9°? Min. 
o Rate 
= #0 a — 
1943 | s d. 
Jan. 8 75:0 | 133:°9| 75:0 | 20 2-11: 46 
sept. 17 90-0 | 183-6 | 90-0 | 19 11-10 41 
» 24 90-0 | 188-8 | 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 
Oct. 1 90-0 | 190-2 | 90-0} 19 11-98 28 
a 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
» 15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 |.19 11-95 32 
» 22 | 100-0 , 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
Nov. 5 90-0 | 213-1 | 90-0 | 20 0-04 23 
so we 90-0 | 197-5 | 90-0 | 20 0-29 27 
» 19 90-0 | 190-4} 90-0 | 20 0-23 29 
» 26 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201-0 | 90-0 | 20 2-19 23 
» 10 90-0 | 197-2 | 90-0} 20 2-54 28 
0 a 90-0 | 198-2 | 90:0 / 20 1-68 17 
« a 90:0 | 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10 26 
» on 90-0 | 217-0 | 90-0 | 19 10 83 41 
1944 
Jan. 7 2: 


90-0 , 206 4 | 90-0 | 20 


| 
On Jan. 7th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. for 
bills to be paid on Monday of following week were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday were accepted as to about 26 per 
cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Jan. 14th. For the week ending Jan. 
15th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 











(£ thousands) 

24% 

% | 3% | 
Week 7 he War 
ended | N'SC. |Defence| Sevings | ponds 
1952-54 
1,562 4,493 | 11,353 
1,861 5,690 | 23,049 
2,029 5,606 9,872 
1,897 5,512 6,383 
1,663 3,314 | 12,108 
1,697 4,134 4,490 
1,555 3,482 | 13,913 
1,362 3,770 5,493 
997 2,785 3,977 
1,618 5,658 | 10,285 
eee 5,923 | 11,566 


Totals to date. . | 997,611*| 651,050*| 1437944+||| 190,255 





*215 weeks. + 158 weeks. ¢~ 19 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Jan. 11th amounted to a total value of £62,923,022. 
Up to Dec. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £136,472,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23}d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Mo oisiei saree i +t 121 O 
i See 71 #2 121 10 

dan, aie ee wees 71 2 122 8 

it MERsccaces es 63 122 #O 

a MR cies d ocecaiore 71l 2 122 2 

gat Ma diner aieis 71 2 1l7—s2 


BANK OF 


89 
ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
JANUARY 12, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


/ 


Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. . . .1075,307,212 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 24,934,506 


100,241,718 


f 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities . . . 1088,447,085 
Other Secs... . 528,629 


Silver Coin... 9,186 


Amt. of Fid. 

ISSUE: o<-6.60.0' 1100,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz 
GOT aire a03% 241,718 


110,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 


MN rec ctaoxs 3,347,682 

Public Deps.*. 11,909,713 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers ..... 188,216,000 

Other Accts... 53,969,669 

242,185,669 

271,996,0€4 


* Including Exchequer, 


£ 
Govt. Secs. .. 224,484,576 
Other Secs. : 


Discounts & 


Advances . 6,071,194 

Securities. 15,863,741 

21,934,935 

Naitesny c. «.<:</0 24,934,506 
Gold & Silver 

COMbcac dsc. 642,047 

271,996,064 

Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


___{f millions) __ 





1943} 1944 











1943 
| Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
13 29 | 5 12 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Wotes in circulation..... 914 -1/1088 -7;1083 -9,1075 -3 
Notes in banking depart- \ | 
Wis os cacrtrncnes 36-1) 11-6) 16-3| 24-9 
Government debt and } - | 
securities? «6. cece 948 -4'1099 -3}1099 -3}1099 -5 
Other securities ........ 0-8 0-7) 0-6 0-5 
A 0-8) O-O 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2) 0-2) 0-2) *2 
PRON rcto8s cade sien ns 1168 -00|168 -O0 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
Ue ie cies cence ede 9-7) 10-3} 96 11-9 
RGN EE eo siescs se oace' 146 -2) 234-3) 184-1) 188-2 
OE -..-| 66°6| 60-4| 53-7, 54-0 
ME oasis nc eene cies | 222-5) 305-0) 247-4) 254-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 171-1) 292-0) 231-6) 224-5 
Discounts, etc.........<. 11-1 2°5 1-6 6-1 
OR a. d he cian eee ea 21-7; 15-9) 14-9) 15-9 
ROAM caie wc daren Hanes 203-9) 310-4) 248-1) 246-5 
Banking depart. res. ..... 36-7) 12-5) 17-1) 25-6 
% % % % 
ie. | 16-44 4-0! 6-9) 10-0 





* Government debt 


is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 7, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 








Aggregate 





Week 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| Jan. Jan. Dec. | Dec. 

; 1, sy | 3 

a | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 1943 

Working days:—| 5 | 4: | 307 307 
Birmingham. .... | 3,034 1,222 | 128,228 | 108,783 
Bradford........; 3,139 1,284. | 106,344 | 97,1435 
Serre 480 530 | 101,364 | 33,390 
eee 638 468 | 38,787 | 29,518 
BM enc: 0 5 he cere 2,005 1,571 | 57,197 | 57,327 
Leicester..... re 838 513 | 43,611 | 41,392 
Liverpool ....... 4,620 3,507 | 239,347 | 235,639 
Manchester...... 10,763 3,250 | 621,956 | 415,508% 
Newcastle....... | 1,666 1,296 | 75,702 | 79,768 
Nottingham ..... | 514 367 | 24,062 | 22,353 
Sheffield ........ | 743 695 | 43,603 | 47,081 
Southampton ....| 114 68 5,938 6,636 
i sclllceaaiiitaiareeal | 

12 Towns ....... | 28,554 | 14,771 ane 1,174,538 
Dublin*......... | 5,014] 6,505 ' 346,043 ' 373,259 
* Dec. 24, 1942, and Dec. 25, 1943. 


+ Area restricted as from 


ies 


| Week 


July 12, 1943. 




















| Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
|: Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. 
9, 8, : 9, 8, 
1943 | 1944 1943 1944 
Working days aa 6 
Birmingham..... 4,323 | 2,870] 5,600] 2,870 
Bradford........ | 2,039} 2,550} 2,731} 2,550 
Bristol..........| 899 827 | 1,062 827 
RN oo scssesacsvecs-s| 1,046 826 | 1,046 826 
Weed sesccanns 1,554} 1,445] 1,880| 1,445 
Leicester........ 1,165} 1,219] 1,379| 1,219 
Liverpool ....... 4,446 | 5,363] 5,068] 5,363 
Manchester...... 14,848 | 4,316 | 18,561) 4316 
Newcastle....... 1,565 | 2,105} 1,912} 2,105 
Nottingham ..... 839 371 979} 371 
Sheffield ........ | 2,243 | 1,971] 2,541 | 1,971 
Southampton... .; 189 227 237 | 227 
12 Towns ....... | 35,156 | 24,090 | 42,996 | 24,090 
Dublin*......... | 8,305 1 7,834 | 354,349 | 381,093 


* January 2, 1942, and January 1, 1943. 





OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
_ Million ‘¥e 


a ' 


12 US.F.R. Banxs | Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | | Jan. 
RESOURCES ae. 23, 30, 6, 
Gold certifs. on hand and/| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,511) 19,628) 19,615 19,512 


Total reserves 20, 904| 20,127| 20,148 20,100 





Total cash reserves....... 360) "291 315, 336 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 6, 032) 11,551) 11,615. 11,650 
otal bills and secs. ...... 6,049) 11, 632) 11,726 11,691 


Total resources 





onneee sae | 28, 609) 34, 380) 34,252! 34,081 
LIABILITIES ; 

F.R. notes in cirn......... 12,177) 16,809) 16,875 16,908 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,330 920) 1,130 970 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,464) 12,677| 12,769) 12,602 
Govt. deposits ........... | 273) 967) 764 961 
Total TINS 26s seve eeu 14,909) 15,509) 15,441) 15,315 
Total liabilities .......... 28,609) 34, 4 34,252! 34,081 
Reserve ratio............ 77 2% |62 -3%|62-3% \62- “4% 


} | 
BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. | 





22, 0041 22, el 21,938 


22,712 
4,097| 4,096| 4,094 


3,660 


LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation...... 


15,393! _ 20,428) 20,436 
Treasury cash and dep. .. 


-| 2,465 aan —_ 3,275 
| 








REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 


| a Oct. | Nov. | Now. 

30, 23, 30, 

| 1942 1943 | 1943 ~, 
77 77\ 78 


25,449) 36,117) 35,736) 37, il 


ASSETS 
Gold and foreign currencies 
Bills and cheques 








Rentenbank notes........ | 269) "457| 531 489 
SE Giindenknonsss: | 13 1 39, 66 
Securities : for note cover.| 72 1) 1 
POE MIINS «oso ccnacccee 1,746 2,089 2,021) 2,212 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ...... 23,052 30,922) 30,574! 31,772 
Daily maturing liabilities. .| 3,241, 5,967) 5, 891) 6,951 
Other liabilities .......... as 1, an 1, 074) 1,119 





THE ECONOMIST 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 


SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
france of 0. 29 grammes 














| Oct. | July | Sept. | Oct 
| $l, 31, 31, 
ASSETS 1942 1943 | 1945 1943 
GORE Gt DONS. oon n sn scae 62-9) 78-7; 80-1) 81-5 
OO” ee 34-8! 23-4, 18-0) 20-2 
ee 15-7; 15-8) 15-8) 15-4 
Commercial bills ......... } 112-2) 123-3) 123-5) 122-8 
i a ee | 30-3! 28-5) 27-9) 28-3 
Time funds at interest....{ 21-0) 21-4) 21-4) 21-1 
Sundry bills and invest... | 200 -9! 192-7; 197-7) 195-9 
LIABILITIES | | 
Deposits : 1 
ee err 152-7) 152-7) 152-7) 152-7 
CO ES er rere 76-3) 76-3) 76°3) 76-3 
Central Banks ........... 15-5} 15-8) 15:3) 5:9 
Other ai (RE RCo SER bEN 4-4 1-3} 1-2) 1-2 
TE poss Se scceseeunn -| 33-7} 40-9) 40-8) 50-6 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
: Million £&’s. 


Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 


11, | 18, 25, a 
ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 
PE Aivetbeeh ins es seuse 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 23-65) 24-16) 24-16) 24-16 
Sterling balances......... 2°22) 1-92) 1-78 1-33 
LIABILITIES | \ | 
Notes in circulation....... | 28 “64 28 * 28-70) 28-31 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N .Z.’8 











Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov.. 
9, 18, |. 25, 1, 

ASSETS - | 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 

Gold and stg. exch........ 28-77) 31-11) 31-42) 32-04 
Advances to State........ 26 -23| 39-25) 39-16) 39-15 
SvesteOnts ... ...02s00s see 4 46) 10-32) 10-32) 10-32 

LIABILITIES | | 
Bam MOIS. .svcccecccecs 27-69) 34-34) 34-42) 34-81 





Demand liabs. : State ....| 10-52) 15-05! 16-39) 17-50 

Banks and others ........ 20-52; 30 91) 29-72) 28-70 

Reserve to sight liabs.....| 48-6 | 38 68) 39 -01| 39-53 
| % % | % 10 





January 15, 1944 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
—_ rupees 





J 7 Dec. | Dec. | Dec. —" 
| 10, | 17, | 24, 
' 1943 1943 | 1943 |: 1943 1943 


ASSETS 
Gold coin & bullion. | 444, 444, 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 123} 150; 144 138) 130 
Balances abroad ... 666! 1,307) 1,297) 1,246) 1,206 
Sterling securities..| 4,128) 7, 058) 7,128) 7,228) 7,348 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. L 224 "583, 583, 583) 583 
Investments....... 60) 76| 76 17 71 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in cirn. : India} 5, 783) 8,156) 8,206) 8,286) 8,408 
Burmal oe a rs ons 
Deposits : Govt... .| 229 281; “251 “313 os 
Banks ..| 475, 960) 908| 


Reserve ratio...... |17 3% 0/9; 20 a Se oat 4% 4% 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


Oct. | Nov. 
2, 18, 25, 1 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
29-83! 38-98) 40-23) 40-23 
8-64, 10-27; 10-86) 9-74 
46 73} 50 55 50-18) 44-94 

146 -21\226 -20,223 -66!228 -72 
22-63) 18 -96| 19-10) 19-27 


. LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes issued ............. \114 -86 153 -76/155 -26)156 -0} 
ee 1163 -48,171 -65)168 “Sali66 “6b 


| 


BANK OF CANADA 


Nov. 





ASSETS 
Gold and English ster... .. 
Other coin, bullion, etc... 
Call money, London ...... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. .:. 
Discounts and advances... 











Million Can. vs 
| Dec. + Nov. | Nov. Dec. 
| 16, 17, 24, 8, 
ASSETS 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
+Reserve : Gold...... s oes en 
Other..... 24-61) 22-91) 13-9 
Seourhfies « ....02.5... | 982: 3 1249 -05)1260 -66/1244 -52 
LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation...... 680-4 | 840-96, 840-22) 852-16 | 
Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 37-0 | 72°54, 66°55) 52-02 


Chartered banks 





250 -3 331/50) 338 78) 327 +15 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
| 


Unit of 


Measurement 


ee June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; oS aes 432 sq. kms, 
















Monthiy Average 















1942 


1943 . 


Aug. 








May | June | July 





Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 






























Industrial production, adi. F.R.B. .. 1935-39= 100 58} 108 122) 155) ... 215} 220 238) 236) 23) 242; 243) 245) 244 
inad. F.R.B.. - 58! 109) 125) 162) 199 213) 218)" 220 239} 238] 241) 244) 247; 248) 244 
z Manufactures, dur, adj. F.R. 5 > 41; 109) 139° 201; 279 299} 311); 319 359) 358} 360} 365) 367) 372| 37 
4. non-dur., adj. F. RB.. » 70; + 1C 115} 142) 158 161; 165) 168 176} #177; +176) +4177) ~#«+9177) 179) 18 
5. Minerais, tt ere ~ 67} 106) 117) 125) 129 131; 129) 130 129) 117) 134 13 139} 135) = 13 
Building contracts awarded :— 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. ...... iccesesbern 1923-25=100 28 81) 122) 166 179} 185) 198 52 45 60) 59 60) 51 
1. Residential, adj. F.R.B. * 13) 72) 89 81 70 83) 90) 31 32 36 35) 33 36 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B ‘ cee . 40 89} 149) 236 268} 269) 286 68 55) 80 79 81 63) 
= Freight-car loadings, adj. F.RB..... 1935-39=100 78} #101; +4109 130) 138 140} 140) 136 135} 127) 141) 140+} 140) 139) ... 
-. a store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25=100 69 94, 110) 124 123} 128) 138 125) 129) 142) 142) 132) 145) 158 
mployment :— 
ll. Non-agricultural, adj. ie Piss ss secon "000 “ 29,757] 30,992) 34,409] 36,986|| 37,645) 37,962 38,325]| 38,222) 38,345] 38,276) 38,003) 38,686) 37,956) 
12. ie unadj. B.L. me ax 2 sii oa . 6 38, 348] 38,478) 38, 533)| 38.262) 38, 484 38,364) 38,241) 38,263) 38,286) 
13. adj. _— es 1939= 100 77 -6| 100-0} 104-2| 115-6] 124-3|| 126 -5| 127 6| 128 - ‘8 128 -4| 128-9 128 -6| 127-7| 126-6, ... | 
14. Factory, adj. F.R.B. > i 156 -9} 158 9; 160 *9| 168-3) 169-8 169 -6| 168-8) 167-7) 170-0) 
15. »  wnadj. ‘RB. . . * 66 -4/ 100-0] 107-5] 132-1) 152-3}! 159-6] 160-7) 161-9) 167-2) 168-8) 169-6) 170-8) 170-4, 170-4, 
16. » payrolls, unadj. FRB.. . 50-7} 100-0) 114-5) 167-5) 242-2|| 261-8) 270-9 280 4 313-5) 317-1) 315-1) 322-1) 328-3) 333-4, 
= Average hours, B.L.S. .......... Number aa . oe “ 42-4) 43 6 44- 0) 45-2} 45-1) 44-4 45-0) 44-7) ... | 
“ hourly earnings, B.L.S. ..... Cents 45-8} 64-4) 67-0) 73 88-6] 89-3! 90-5! 95-3 95-9] 96-3} 96-5] 99-3] ... 
18, Cost of eine TIE, bsasbknseeseke 1935-39=100 97-6} 99-4) 100-2) 105-2) 116-5)| 117-8) 119 q 119 -8|} 125-1) 124-8) 123-9] 123-4) 123-9) 124-4 
olesale prices :— 
20. Farm colada, EE vknssaaesensee 1926=100 48-2) 65-3) 67-7) 82-4) 105-9]| 107-8) 109-0} 110-5]) 125-7) 126-2) 125-0} 123-5! 123-6} 103-0 
Ba; BORER, TALS. ..50c0c0ss00% sae .* 61-0} 70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 99-6]) 102-4) 103-4) 103 “5! 110-5 109-6} 107-2) 105-8} 105-2) 105-1 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S........... . 70-2} 81-3) 83-0} 89-0] 95-5|| 95-5' 95-5) 95-8|| 96-7| 96-8| 96-9] 97-1] 97-2, 97-3... . 
ee re eae. » F.R.B. » 64-8} 77-1] 78-6) 87-3) 98-8|| 103-4] 100-0) 100- 7 104-1) 103-8) 103-2) 103-2 105-1 103-1 102° 
an its :— 
24. Total, all reporting centres.......... Million $ ees | 35,328) 37,155) 44,783) 50,589]| 55,701) 58,334 53,773'| 64,246) 66,894) 65,347) 60,614) 75,759 
25. New York TEEN cb $5 $550658556050600 ies «-- | 14,265] 14,299) 14,810) 17,580!) 19,919] 19,823 18,512) 25,737 25,464 23, 976 21, 221 27.913 
RIE. 5 osnns sees +ctsecessnene ~ 3,952) 17,644) 21,995) 22,737, 22,726|| 22,754) 22,740 22, 143) 22,426) 22,388] 22,335) 22,243) 22,175 
27. Money in circulation ............... .. 5,328] 7,171) 7,901) 9,8 cs 13, 703} 14,210 14, 805)| 17,114| 17,421) 17,955) 18,529) 18,844 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ . 2,114/ 10,466) 13,331)... «| 11,592) 12,735 13, 208) 12) 031) 12, 0851 12; 590) 12,855) 11,864 
29. m Excess Reserves ........... = 256} 4,469) 6,376) ... ck 1,690 2,644 2,909 1,72 8 1,212 1,268 1,123 1684 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle........ a 99) 186) 163) 238 89 28 31 44 41 31 29 20 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics 1939= 100 ne . 95 87 77 1” 83 84 105 107 109! 104 ... 
32. Yield on Govt bonds............... % 3-66] 2-36) 2-21/ 1-95] 2-02)| 2-03; 2-05 2-061 1-92) 1-85) 1-82) 1-83) 1-80) 
33. Income poems “ ‘awake 1935-39= 100 70-6} 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 169-4) 178-4) 183- -0| 189 -2)| 208-7) 211-3) 213- “| 215-3) 218-6)... 
34. Treasury receipts ........+++.0-.. Million $ 2,076) 5,595) 7,606) 8,269) 13,668)| 2,528 648. 830 1,742) 4,569} 2,048) 3,005) 5,448) 2,069 
35. - an ee defence... = ba ae ie 6,301) 26,011 5,384 5,481) 6,042 7,092 7,469] 6,432) 17,232) 6,952 6,789 
36. a ‘. SORA. wscncee> seual » 4,320} 9,528)12,774/| 12,711) 32,397 5,931 et 6,363 7,435 8,327) 7,112 7,617 7,535 7,456 
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THE ECONOMIST 91 
COMPANY RESULTS (December 22, 1943, to December 3 1 4 1943) 
ti Preceding Year 
Net Availabe Appropriation es 
Year Total |Deprecia- t _ for ] | + or — EGE oe ee eee 
Company fit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | a | To Free | aa Total Net Ord. 
Ended | Pro , ini tn ae | Div, | Rate | Reserves | cary, || Prose | Profit | Div. 
| | Forwar - 
| i. | , | “i 7 i | | e 
L x £ £ £ % £ £ | | £ /0 
1, Breweries, &c. § f 6. 0 | 26,597 | 17 iss + 2,317 | 296, 076} 36,953 | “15 
43 Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries ...... Sept. 30 | 272,414 w| 2 38,664 16,505 3.750 aif a * + aso | iesecs |  as'os | 15 
sama A! Ea ge 2 | geen ; 112,050 | 239,896 || 12,000 | 66,000 | 163 | 45,000 | — 10,950 || 388,784 113,973 | 162 
444 Newcastle Breweries.............-. Oct. 31 | 425,849 zi | un | mame vee 30,000 | 10¢ - — “1609 || 136.624 42,302 | 10% 
_ Wenlock = Co.. sean **- >> Oct. 31 | 150,741 ’ | , | 3,197 I 6,499 5,143 3 
, Coal ron an ee 5,062 6 | -. 4 | 
4s Hill (Richard) & were acl Sept.30| 31,971 | 10,105 8,259 | 29,260 || aa I eae “eae 
nancia 2,500 5 | + | { 
71 Olds Discount Co. cocewcccccccccces Dec. 31 36,490 — poems —_ 7,560 3h Bae 454 | 98,678 8, 116 3it 
Peel River Land & Mineral......... June 30 | 110,808 ee 155°575 | 158°347 30,000 1257000 | 20 | + _ 575 || 158,006 155,646 | 20 
Raleigh Cycle Holdings ............ Nov. 30 158,188 “bend ae 2580 6098 } ee ns | = 2,580 22'917 8,770 7 
408 Tea Coeporation ee tas ns Jan. 31 15,811 coord | | 141 10,695 | Dr. 1,375 | Nil 
“ Hotels, Restauran c. : ee cdl eee k . 1,37% 
302 Rubens Rembrandt Associated Hotels = a isas? 6,000 | Dr 0 9,248 2 625 hi 1,125} 9 5,000 | -- 8,790 19,192 11,517| 6 
United Caterers. ..........scceeeee ig i k 3 | i 
6% Motor, Aviation, &c. 5 | . 8 | + 7,480 57,204 21,600 | Nil 
eet (193 Li BM nveveenas July 31 36044 12768 11428 12868 | 6,900 | 360| 6 ; | + 4168 32,997 | 7,007 | Nit 
ne Airs 1954)... cccccccecceses uly . , : 14680 || 1342 6,641 | 123 a +. 3, a D 2 
. Biswick-Hopper Cycle, &c. «...-.... Jay 3h) gece | apiat| aveeo| see2s || 30,000 | 15 | 17,735 | + "214 |) 103,769} 43,094 | 15. 
H Hobson (H. M.) Aircraft, &c. .-..... Sept. 30 | 120, | See) wees) ise) seein | ol insel mel aul a 
Napier (D. ) | a Sept. 30 209,669 os 81178 133 360 50018 18,761 31k e 12,399 607,497 81, 373 
es Smith (S.) & haa (Motor Accessories) | July 31 662,323 | 94, . 133, , | 3 16,305 352 | Nil 
Rubber as 2 , 
20 324 248 | ae oo 
Nov Central Sumatra Rubber........... June 30 1,948 2 =. 62 1,701 | Dr. 4,892 | Nil 
1 Kuala Kang Sar Plantations... Oct. 31] 1209 ~ Zine | e + 5498 || 2512 | Dr. 7,684 | Nil 
1943 Kuala Lumpur Rubber ............. June 30 "521 Dr. 13,587 \Dr.. 5.294 e nh — 13,587 43,078 3,92 Z 
40 «25 Kuala Muda Rubber..........- vee. | Mar. 3a os "9428 | 127558 || 2.278 7,130 | 33 + 20 8,059 7,630 | 23 
9-74 Lewa Rubber Estates.............. une 30 10, = Dr. 1974 14360 || |” 3 = | — 1,274 1,287 | Dr. 9,760 a 
44 -94 Lumut Rubber Estates ............ Sept. 30 718 yt | De ise 150 1,980 | Dr. 697 | Ni 
28-72 Sedgeley (F.M.S.) Rubber.......... June 30 243 ber 96.745 | | 4+ 1687 29,897 | Dr. 3,198 | Nil 
19°27 Tandjong Rubber... Sea KweK SA eens June » = Dr. 1'338 8°514 || | — 1,338 16,536 3,600 | Nil 
Tarun (Malay) Rubber............. ec: ’ | | . 
Shope and Stores 3,888 | 114,327 | 28,000) 10,000 | 2 | 25,000) — 9,112 || 84,291 | 40,291 | 2 
156 -0} & Co.’s Stores.......2..-4-- Oct. 12 81,727 see 53, ’ "aan | ; 1 241 | s 32,124 | 215,196 | Nil 
166 “60 Saeele Peer srone ee ress =| eS ee oe | ses : 961 inom 12,450 | 12) 
en G i 4 825! 10,644 123 | + : , , 
British Indian Tea Co............+. April 30 | 45,980 10% = = | qee50 | 15 | gq 50.909 | 20,172| 15 
Makum (Assam) Tea.............-- Dec. 31 81,330 10'190 17'293 10,017 104 b 173 73,519 5,792 6 
New Dimbula Co. ............-.--- June 30 ass 4036 7791 3,691 7 345 21,799 3,783 8 
Scottish a Se be ARE Dec. , ’ , at : ‘al aaa ain ‘ 
ox 7 565 || 40,200 | 2; = | , , 
Hollins Mill Co. ........+..0000 2005 | Nov. 30 een po peaae pr | 32'500 | 20 | 412,296 | 51,878 | 21,877 | 20 
Dec. Holroyd (John) S ~. ee Sept. 30 ; . | ar “ ade aad iam 1 
r - ¢ | x 3 | + . . 
1943 Army and Navy Investment........ Nov..30 32,770 —— —— ee 935 1 —.. 143 || 4.456 3,525 x 
ws: Foreign Securities Investment ...... Oct. 15 | 4,572 10,507 | 26,803 || 8,000; 1,600) 14) 644| + 263) 30,846 oa | Nil 
13% Scottish Allied Investors........... Nov. 15 : 24°450 34,680 || 19,800, 2,400] 1 | ... | + 2,250 53,352 | 24,976 | Nil 
1244 -52 Scottish Stockholders’ Invest. Trust | Nov. 30 51,354 aw eat 33134 || 7938 2646 2h + L277 | 33,286 10,516 | 2 
Second — Trust ee Nov. 1 36,169 ’ , ’ | ai oe aia 
ther Companies i 3,750 | 10 se Md | ; , 
“tae I Pierrot (loan) & Sen..........- Sept 30| 28325 | 2288 | "8369 | ivoos || | «= 7500| 30 | | t a69 | | aii62 | 8,462 | 0 
337-15 ( Bitd (Sydney S.) & Sous .......-... Nor 30| 7736s} 64.945 | 108,292 || 27,750 | 16,562) 124) 20,000 | + 2655 || Tea | $4890) 17 
| . oe uly 17| 29,456 | 11,881| 15,297 | 30,087 ; y ‘ a eainl io 
. Bretts Stamping Co.............-.. July , 21'426 8,900 ¥ Re 350 | 612 ; F 
—~e Tae. gept.30 | 141367 | 26,000| 21'se7| 45,349 8,375 | 13,000] 8 << 1+ | .- 4 oe 
well’s Paper Mill ..........-.-- ’ ’ ae } ; 
20,000 | 17,818] 33,313 || 11,000 ; | 4 9 078 | Ni 
Carrongrove Paper Co.............. Sept. 30 118,452 , 72'876 |Dr319.716 ef x ore .. | -+ 72,876 || 19,541 |Dr. 15, 
Drage’s Limited. . settee eee en eeeee Dec. 31 18,188 ose ’ ’ is 5,625 15 8,000 | — 318 50,915 10,910 25 
Ensign Lamps Limited............. June 30 aa é oo oa & 125 e378 | 6 _—! + 5,298 || 22'903 20,903 ° 
che Rm Ock 31| 24195 | 2 7,845 | 21,278 |... | «7,500 | 20 so tg S|] g2ORTE | -b227 | 38 
Sasmignes entng) ......-.------ spi. 30 | 154183 | 23111| s8'gsi| ssies7 || 5990! 17'277) 5 | 76,000|~ 4,386 || 118.7 ae 5 
ee Fy ky y — 4,625 | .. 18119 | 32413 || 6,875 | 9,000] 6 | 7,294 | — §,050 || 60,308 | 26,504 | 6 
ae Sepi. 30 | 477848 | 7057 | 365/647 | 518°738 35,000 | 535,900 1792, ... | — 2853 || 527,715 | 362,475 ATS 9 
Manbre isle Cian .o sh 4 000.0% . ? ’ ’ ’ 9375 24 FF : ; : L0 
10,341 10,896 28,726 } ’ 1,451 | Nil 
Opperman (S. E.) eoececccccccccocs July 31 717,439 'y ’ | Set oi Bs 7,629 34,526 ; i 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar .............. June 30 16,864 a ~~ Coo a. 5,375 3333 34 | + ll 22/169 11/231 23 
Sun Electrical Co...........2200005 Apeil = = a | ee | S573 | 5 - _ 45,261 133588 16340 10 
Tarran Industries ..............-.. : - 20, * * 32’ ac ; wee SE » : 
fais Aug. 31| 143;891| 5 547| 13891 | 303644 || 2,805 |__ 301826 | 10 | 2 | + "761 |] _100)594| 15,000 | 
epee eee be entree pare ete | 
Totals (£000's) No. of Cos. 212 | + 57 4,748 1,718 
December 29 19 December 81, 1948... 58) = 5,018 | = 6S | 8s 44|+ 242 3,108 | 1,038 
; Companies not previously shown ..... 28 3,504 195 , ’ ae ee ramces + 5,355 |) 304,208 769,968 | 
——- en 4 j ue 7 Je ’ : 
Total Year 1943.........2220000005 2,071 | 410, 410,323 | 33,040 | 167,949 | 281,004 || 41,903 | 100,904 mE... _ a et 
M4) 7 7 27,010 5,382 | + 1,835 1, ; 
aie First quarter, 1943. ............04.. 465 92,610 — oe no it ne 30.163 5,109 | + 932 105,864 46,134 
Nov Second quarter, 1943 .........00.5.. 4 gy 12°544 211 67379 9°363 27°398 4,587 4 : 363 107.265 38 832 
—— Fourth guavtsr. 1935 Sahetaswnaeise 553 | 90,860 | 5,258 | 33,505 | 55,480 || 10,738 | 16,333 | 4709 | + 447 89,327 | | 
245) 244 = ; ee 
1 2, 19 
312 sn COMPANY RESULTS (January 1, 1944, to January 1 %» 1 44) - 
179 ies ei 
135} 12 ae | £ oj £ | f £ £ % 
Gas £ £ £ £ 18750 | 123 11,000} + 498 || 96,183; 31,896] 123 
st Power Gas Compensation are sce Sept. 30 93,248 re 30,248 59,379 8, 2 se | anaied ‘ae 
9° 30 1,315 |} »746 | : 
83 ee Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields........... Sept. 30 | 648,085 | 240,664 | 166,315 | 309,483 165,000 | eee amine 
Ss 9 920 ; , s 
145| 190) Houlder Line a rae Dec. 31| 74,316 42,920 | 79,458 | 12,375 | 20,625 | 73 | + 9,920 | | 
| | | 17,564; 4,160] 11 
| 17 10,095 a 3,087 | 13 wees 130 | 17, ; 

7,956) Elmhurst (Ce ton) Tea, ee June 30 14,802 3,2 i ; 5 5 | Dr. 500 17 11'748 3,332 | 10 

8,286) Kot Malie Valley —— of Ceylon.. | June 30 2,385 1,609 2,390 1,000 1,12 aa ainias ante a 
a Textiles 16,732 | 8 él + 1, ; ; +; 

os | Haifa acorn Mi Trt | R06 33 | Ban igars| ipsa | | itime| ob] og) ae tea | eat] 

170° n ease araSiernt 6.6 Nov. , see , 7 5 50,000 | + 11, i " 

-" Her naman... Get’ 31 | 696°852 | 225'000 | 277'rez | 4907200 | 32,751 | 17o168| 7%} | 100,000 | — 34,135 || 916,890 | 300,344 | 72 
ooo hire Cott ration...... ct. , » , | . , ae a F Fl 1 
an Roberts (J. F. & H. Nenana oes Nov. 30| 38,065 |... 36,565 | ~ 70,503 | 5,000 | 31,250 | 124 ine) Boers als 

124: Tramway an mnibus | 509 |13 -614 = ’ 

ey United Service Transport .......... Sept.30! 38,704] 4,865 | 9,801 | 10,060} 9,455 | 9 Com — ei 

Trusts | 500| 3 ao Te ‘ 

or 3 ie Ancien oan tee oe: i 30 159°328 _" 56862 156434 31,426 | osia2| 6 i + 92 159,086 96,430 6 
oi: io Claro Investment Trust ........ Ov. y see i , , | Fs 3 12,500 | — 9, ’ ’ 
103-1| 102M scottish Convenes Trust See Nov. 30| — 74,755 19,095 | 46,584 || 11,812 4,725 ee pe can 

Other Companies ‘ a Bed be = E i 

ees Eastern Chemical Co.........+2+++- Mar. 31 56,612 2 oa a | 8.500 30,600 17 7,000 | + 370 74.449 43,809 15 
aes Henekeys Limited...............:. Oct. 11 93,816 eee os aaane 290 6087 | 25 2,000 | — 86 144/658 9,791 25 
ove Lindley (C. ee Sept. 30 152,811 6, 147'653 213°782 ’ ? 144,730 12} es + 2,923 150,460 146,761 12) 
ee Nairn (Michael) & Greenwich ....... Dec. 31 | 150,799 eas pion nl aas *° 54°593 8 + ‘316 138,205 56,849 8 
ae _— Janeiro Flour Mills.......... ny = oy 40203 43843 60°481 30°848 18 ii a 22, 995 a, f5405 ia m 18 
esr =" LOcalemit Limited................. u is g ‘i nea ; : ar 

aoe Tamer & Newall... Eiieiccacesnsdias Sept. 30 | 2,710/801 | 199211 | 543'292 | 621°732 i| 55,604 | 366,671 | 123 | 100,000 2a 520,840 | 12 
ai a anaes Rnensienrcaaoee a 

a Total (£000's No. of Cos. | : 293 | 4 24 5,611 1,669 

569 Ieuan i ius, to January 12, 1944 21 5,739 769 1,654 2,541 201 | 1,146 7 
* niet an inns ain Satin tases 
6,789 —____- ---—————---- 
7,456 


+ Free of Income Tax. 
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E Piastres (973) 979-8. India. Ru 18d. rupee) 173-1844. 
Belgien Congo. Fran yeh ae China. National $534. Iran. Ri. 128-150. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-03 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as. 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. 34 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pi.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 






































. | Jan. Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
New York on | 8 6 7 | 8 10 ra 12 
eee Teas B2s.c eg 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
London........ 4023§ 4023§ 4023§ 4023§ 4023§ 4023§ | 402%§ 
Montreal...... ~| 89-750 | 89-560 | 89-560 [| 89-810 ; 89-680 | 89-560 | 89-500 
Zurich} ........ 40-40 | 39-00 | 38°75 | 38°50 | 38°55 | 38-00 | 38-00 
B. Aires ....... 25 -08* | 25-08* | 25-08* | 25-08* | 25-08* | 25-08* | 25-06* 
IP kibves esses 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5°16 
Lisbon......... 4-10 4:10 | 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 
Barcelona...... 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm ..... 23°86 | 23-85 | 23°85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23°85 | 23-85 
‘ 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 15, 1944 — — =e 
To Shareholders only .............. 44,000 ee 118,050 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 89. 
° Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
ao DS ehLh PEER EC SORE Ob Ku eR oak SENS 22,719,519 22,719,519 
SECELE ELS SGE KEES LoS RbXS EERE SSD AEN SOE Os Ko HSS5% 22,719,225 20,473,725 


January 15, 1944 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit.Emp. Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944..... 22,601,269 118,250 Nil 22,601,269 68,750 49,500 
1943..... 19,723,725 750,000 Nil 20,473,725 Nu Nil 


’ * Conversions Excluded. f Includes Government issues to January 4, 1944, only. 


Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Stock Exchanges: London 


“FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


ee 


| . ™ 
| Total | ene Security Indices 
1944 —— i Be | _ 

| — | we 300rd. | 20 Fixed 

| - | shares* Int.t 

| ! . - 

a eS 5,401 |. 6,265 103-4 | (134-2 

BM sik sontucen 5,329 7111 103-4. | 134-2 
Mes entacdaes 7126 «|, 8393 103-4 134-3 
mp Ubeseeeeereee 5,208 6,354 103- 134-3 


5,461 | 5,878 103 -4 134-3 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). : 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS. INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 





Nl ’ 
1943 | Average | Transactions 1 1944 | Ave! Transactions 

Dec.30.... | 115-9 | 1,143,000 Jan.3....! 114: 517,000 

» Sie... | 113-8 990,000 » 4.... | 115-0 732,000 

| » S....} 161 | 1,157,000 

lw 6....| 115-0 | 844,000 





1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 

= facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e Eas : 

. Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Mead Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu \ Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara -Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru B.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe ). 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja | Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga oo oo Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL coe eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... see £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Bxecutorships also undertaken. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - £&7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECGHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Ohief Manager: A. Morss. 
BRANOHEBS AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT? INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


0, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


‘Full particulars may be had on application. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 

Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 

State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia, 

4s at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... ove £287,673,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... coe 221,004,681 

Note Issue Department ... oo. 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department _... 2,464,158 

Other Items ...  .. see ove «= 21,990,875 


£682,529,446 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research 
(preferably in the fields of Economics or Education) for the 
Session 1944-45. The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a year, 
and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is not 
essential that candidates should be members of a University. 
Selected candidates will be required to attend for interview. 
Further particulars should be obtained from the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, at Richmond College, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, and applications for the Fellowship must 
received at that address not later than 1 April, 1944 
ee eel 


OURNALISTS. _ First-rate contributions wanted on mis 
eJ cellaneous subjects germane to the export trade. Good 
rates, regular opportunities.. Box ‘‘ Export,” c/o Davies & Co. 
95, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRESS, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, L1D. 
at Brettenham House Lancaster Place, London W.C.2 Saturday, January 15, 1944: 








